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TEXT-BOOKS AND THEIR USES. 
BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


More than one hundred years ago, Rousseau, in his celebrated 
treatise on education, which stirred to revolutionary depths the 
thinking minds of Europe, gave utterance to the following words 
against text-books: “Reading is the great misery of children. 
... The pedagogues teach children words, nothing but words, and 
no real knowledge. . . . Children should learn nothing by rote, — 
not even La Fontaine’s fables. . . . No writings are proper for a 
boy, no eloquence or poetry; he has no business with feeling or 
taste. . . . Emile’ — the ideal boy whose education he was describ- 
ing —“ Emile must, in his ¢wedfth year, scarcely know what a book 
is... . The boy should do nothing because commanded to do it; 
nothing is good to him except what he himself recognizes as good. 
By your wisdom you rob him of his mother-wit ; he becomes accus- 
tomed always to be led, and to be only a machine in the hands of 
others. To require obedience of the child means to require that 
when grown up he shall be credulous,—shall be made a fool of. 
. . . What the human mind receives is conveyed through the senses ; 
the senses are the basis of the intellectual. Our feet, our hands, 
our eyes, first teach us philosophy.” 

Here we have at once the doctrine laid down, and with it a theory 
of mind, — the psychological basis of the doctrine. If all our knowl- 
edge is empirical, derived from our five senses, if the mind brings 
nothing of itself as a contribution to knowledge, it is clear that 
intellectual education must be confined to the development of sense- 
perception on the part of the pupil,—the cultivation of the five 
senses, and the observation of the world by their means. 

This theory of the mind, which makes sense-perception all in all, 
had come to France through the seductive teachings of Hume. To 
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Hume and his disciple Rousseau is due, in a great degree, the 
French Revolution. Hume’s psychology had found two kinds of per- 
ceptions in the human understanding: “impressions” and “ideas.” 
“Impressions” are the direct effects of sensation; “ideas” the de- 
rived perceptions of reflection. ‘The difference between them con- 
sists in the degrees of force and liveliness with which they strike 
upon the mind, and make their way into thought and consciousness, 
Those perceptions which enter the mind with the most force and 
violence we may name ¢wpressions, and under this name include all 
our sensations, passions, and emotions, as they make their first 
appearance in the soul... . By zdeas,” says Hume, “I mean the 
faint images of these impressions in thinking and reasoning.” 

Thus, to Hume and Rousseau, sensations are the primary source 
of truth, the highest testimony of reality; and all our thoughts, 
reflections, and ideas are faint and fainter reproductions, and neces- 
sarily less and less real and true. All generalization, according to 
this, is departure from truth and reality, for it sinks out of sight the 
vivid impressions of sense-perception. Each general idea— such, 
for example, as house, man, tree, water, air, matter — stands for an 
infinite number of possible sensations, and omits all reference to 
their special or peculiar conditions, — the differences of each from 
every other. 

This view of the inferiority of the mental activity of thought and 
reflection is a very plausible one; it comes to us naturally. 

But the maturer investigations of science do not confirm sucha 
view. We find that mere individual things are perishable, that they 
are continually passing away, and that they do not possess truth or | 
substance, and are not of an abiding character, although they give 
us vivid sense-impressions. Our vivid sense-impressions relate to 
what is transient and variable. Forces are more real than things, 
because they represent the processes which survive them. The 
force causes the thing, and it destroys it, too. The thing is a tem- 
porary equilibrium of forces. 

But forces are not the permanent and abiding beings in this uni- 
verse. Each force is fleeting, although it is more substantial than 
things are which it creates and destroys. But scientific reflection 
has discovered that, underlying forces, there is a “persistent force,” 
resulting from the so-called “correlation of forces,” which is the 
substance fixed and abiding. Herbert Spencer, in his “ First Prin- 
ciples,” calls this persistent force the “ultimate reality”; “the — 
sole truth, which transcends experience by underlying it.” 

In the scale of reality, then, recent science places lowest the ¢hings 
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| 
which we learn through sense-impressions. Next come forces, which 
have higher reality. Then comes ferststent force, as the “ ultimate 
reality”’ of the physical world. forces are more real than ¢hings, | 
because they cause them to originate and to disappear. The cause | 
is more real than the effect; that which annuls or destroys proves ; 
its greater reality on that which it annuls or destroys. So, too, the | 
“persistent force,” which, by its energy, gives rise to all particular 
forces, — light, heat, electricity, magnetism, gravitation, cohesion, 
etc., — possesses all the reality of all these particular forces in the 
aggregate, and far surpasses each one of them. 

This doctrine of realism— or of the transcendent reality of what 
is general or universal—is the most wonderful outcome of the 
thinking mind in modern natural science. It is the most startling 
phenomenon in the history of human thought since the great 
upheaval of scholasticism; and, strange to say, it has in it many 
consequences which are of a similar nature to those that followed 
the great mental activity of that period. The discovery of the new 
world, the assertion of the right of individual judgment, the discovery 
of gunpowder and the art of printing, the revival of learning, the 
Copernican system, the separation of church and state, the foundation 
of the great universities, then later of the common school, —all these 
things, and many more, flowed directly from the fermenting activity 
of scholasticism ; the attempt on the part of Christendom to under- 
stand itself, and to have an intellectual theory of the mind in man, 
in nature, and in God. 

In scholasticism the dominant thought was realism, —the reality of 
untversals, or genera and species, as being a more substantial reality 
than the reality of mere zxdividual things, which are transient and 
perishable. The soul, God, the will, immortality, freedom, spiritual 
entities, were looked upon as in the highest sense realities. 

So in our new realism of natural science we are finding again the 
universal, as genus or species, to have a higher reality than partic- 

ular individuals perceived by the senses. The senses perceive limits 
and determinations, —they perceive the “confines of being,” its 
outermost manifestation. Reflection neglects these external results, 
and takes cognizance of the causal power of the process, and thus 
sees many in one, — many results potentially bound up in one cause. 





Converging to the centre, reflection finds the highest reality a self- 
active being, a living energy, the cause of vitality in nature and 
itself, the highest living and conscious being. 

Realism finds principles, truth, and science. Modern nominalism | 
starting from the dogma so well enunciated by Hume, that sensa- 
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tion is the highest perception of truth, cannot consistently find 
reality for the soul, or God, or even for force, or matter, or for any 
general idea whatever. 

It is of interest, therefore, to inquire further in regard to the 
system of education which Rousseau attacked in his “ Emile,” from 
the stand-point of sense-perception. This interest is enhanced when 
we remember that Rousseau’s writings on nature and education 
inspired Pestalozzi, and, indeed, were adopted by him with only 
slight modification and addition. 

After the discovery of printing, books became so cheap that 
people in moderate circumstances could own them. Hence the 
reading of the printed page came to be an art which all people 
needed. Especially after Martin Luther had translated the Bible 
out of the learned tongues into the common speech, men sought to 
have access each for himself to this book which contained the rev- 
elation of God to the human race. 

Thus the art of printing itself was a product of that revival of 
learning which had resulted from the agitation of scholasticism. 
Books were in such demand, and were felt on all hands to be so 
necessary to a rational life, that the book-makers looked about for 
some method of multiplying manuscripts cheaper and more rapid 
than that of the scribes. 

Before the art of printing, a Bible might have cost £1,000; a set 
of Aristotle’s works, £800; a Homer, £300. Only the rich man, or 
some institution, could afford to possess a book. 

With the advance of the art of printing, any poor man may earn 
money by a day’s labor to pay for a Bible. 

Before printing, only the specially favored, the wealthy, or the 
members of a monastery, or of some other institution that possessed 
books, could read for himself any of the writings which preserve 
for us the wisdom of the human race. Only one of a great many 
could approach near enough to light his individual torch at the 
sacred flame of Reason, which the gift of God, or the labor of human 
genius, has kindled. The progress of the race in intelligence and 
observation was necessarily very slow. 

The unaided man is a very feeble animal. If he borrows no ideas 
from his fellows, and receives no hint from them of the results of 
the aggregate experience of the human race, he gropes about all his 
life, neither observing much nor thinking much. It is only when, 
by intercommunication and education, each man is made recipient of 
the fruits of the experiences of all, that the miraculous greatness of 
human life becomes apparent., Each individual is given, by means 
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of education, the net result of the experience of the human race. 
Each rides on the shoulders of all. Each one thinks and feels over 
again within himself the condensed results of human thought and 
feeling ; each man becomes a compendium of mankind, and this is 
the miracle of life. That all live for each, and each lives for all, is a 
symbol of the mystery of vicarious atonement, — the deepest spirit- 
ual fact in human life. The measure of painful experience in life is 
infinitely diminished for each man, through the fact that he may 
avail himself of the experience of his fellow-men, and reap the wis- 
dom of that experience without having to pay for it by the suffering 
and pain which it has cost originally. 

This participation in the life of the species is the means by which 

man, as a mere particular individual, becomes the species or genus, 
—the entire race. For all education means precisely this: that the 
individual shall grow through the experience of his fellows. He 
shall learn what they have observed with their senses, and thus in- 
crease his own insignificant powers of observation, by adding to 
himself the fruits of the observation of all men.) The great geniuses 
of observation, — the Humboldts, Cuviers, Agassizes, Leeuwenhocks, 
Virchows, Lyells, Galileos, Herschels, Darwins, — these, and their 
like, shall see and observe for him as much as for themselves. With- 
out repeating their drudgery, he shall enter into the fruition of their 
labors by means of the instrument of intercommunication, language, 
and its preservation by written or printed words. Not only the 
observers of nature, but the observers of the history of man, are still 
more available to the individual. There are the great artists, poets, 
and literary men who have possessed the genius to probe the human 
heart, and to reveal it in the literature of the race, — Homer, Soph- 
ocles, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Phidias, Praxiteles, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Beethoven, and Richard Wagner. What revelations 
of ourselves to each of us may we find in their inspirations! The 
nature of each man is found fully revealed only in the history of his 
entire species; the possibilities of each man become realities first in 
all men, and then by education, —the process of seeing and learn- 
ing to see this revelation of our deepest innermost selves in the 
history of mankind, and its utterance by the gifted men of genius, — 
by this process of education we realize again in the individual what 
has been lived by the race. 
_ Not only the artists and literary men have revealed the human 
race: the historians have done it; the law-makers have put it into 
their codes ; the political leaders have uttered it as watchwords of 
the onward movement of humanity. 
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Thus man re-enforces himself by the sense-perception of his fellow- 
men; seeing all places, investigating the near and the far, making 
present to his senses all that is and has been, by means of the re- 
corded observations of his fellows. Thus, too, he comes to know 
human nature as revealed in human history; its passions and aspi- 
rations, its defeats and sorrows, its triumphs and joys. Besides 
these immediate aspects of the world of nature and of man, in the 
seeing of which he uses the senses of all mankind, there is the realm 
of reflection, wherein he makes the labor of his fellow-men still more 
useful to him. 

The thought and generalization of the race is even more avail- 
able for the individual man than is the sense-experience or the 
emotional experience. Reflection, which, as we have seen, devotes 
itself to the task of finding the permanent under the variable, the 
decper reality under the transient phenomena visible to the senses, — 
reflection creates what is by far the most valuable for the education 
of the individual man. Reflection on the nature of the will has, in 
the course of human history, summed up the net result of human 
deeds and actions in a code of morals. In a dozen sentences it 
sums up the experience of the race: Thou shalt not do this deed, 
nor that other deed, because it will render impossible the participa- 
tion of the individual in the life and experience and deeds of his 
fellow-men, and hence would reduce man to a brute, so far forth 
as this and such deeds are practised. Generalizing theoretically, 
reflection has discovered the laws of nature, and made natural 
science; it has transcended the realm of unconscious nature, and 
discovered the character of the first principle, and the course or trend 
of the world, as the revelation of a conscious personal Creator. 

Now it is evidently a great mistake —a heresy in education — 
to suppose that the unaided individual can develop into a rational 
being except through participation in the labors of the human race. 
It is a heresy in education to suppose that education is anything 
else than this initiation of the individual into the wisdom which 
mankind has accumulated. 

The fact that what is valuable and substantial in human experi- 
ence is preserved for us, and made available for each and all by the 
printed page, indicates at once the central object of the school. 
The school shall teach the youth how to master the printed page, 
and how to enter into the fruition of the moral and intellectual 
treasures of civilization. 

The text-book has been invented as the most important instrument 
in this process. The child shall be taught how to read. But this is 
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not enough: he shall be taught how to understand and verify what 
he reads. Nor is this enough: he shall be taught what to read, — 
how to come at the valuable books, and how to recognize them, and 
how to know the directions in which to look for substantial help. 

Thus we have several stages in the process : — 

(a.) There is mere reading and writing. The youth is required 
only to master the art of word-making, and of representing words 
by written signs. This is chiefly a mechanical activity of the mind ; 
mere memory of forms and sounds, mere skill of the hand and 
fingers. 

And yet for the bright, intelligent boy or girl, this small gift from 
the school is sufficient to start him or her on a career of self-help, 
and open for him the entire world of intelligence. Mere mechanical 
reading and writing, —who will say that it is not far more useful 
and valuable to the dull and stupid child than any other mechanical 
art he may ever possess? 

But such mere mechanical art of reading and writing is so far 
inferior to the art of reading and uxderstanding the printed or 
written words, that our teachers and educational critics are accus- 
tomed to pronounce it altogether useless. 

(o.) Hence it is everywhere conceded theoretically that the school 
should teach how to wxderstand words rather than to repeat them 
parrot-like, and that mere repetition without sense is a process of 
deadening the mind. The school, then, shall find its chief function 
in teaching how to understand the word. 

A great instrumentality in this work of the school is the class 
recitation, properly conducted. According to its lowest interpreta- 
tion, the class recitation is merely the occasion on which the teacher 
ascertains how much of the book the pupil has memorized. Accord- 
ing toa higher interpretation of its function, the teacher finds the 
recitation a place for probing the mind of the pupil, and ascertaining 
his power of comprehension of the lesson; correcting his distorted 
views, developing his expression of thought in his own language, 
enlarging his vocabulary of words by teaching him how to use the 
technical terms which human thought has set apart for the expres- 
sion of accurate ideas. 

The highest idea of the recitation notes, too, the greatly stim- 
ulating effect on growing thought which arises from the fact that the 
pupil sees the thought of the lesson expressed variously by different 
pupils, each one from his own narrow view seeing some special 
application of the meaning of the text, and only dimly seeing, or 
else altogether ignoring, other phases. 
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But each pupil in the recitation adds to his own peculiar view the 
views of his fellows, and the teacher corrects and widens the view 
even of the text-book ; and thus the pupil goes away from each recita- 
tion better prepared to get from the printed page what it contains, 
and to detect its inconsistencies even, if it has any. 

The true idea of the recitation, moreover, develops largely the 
method of investigation, which may be called the highest method of 
instruction. It teaches the pupil to verify everything by his own 
experience. Hence, for whatever belongs to natural science, it 
produces experiment or exhibits specimens and illustrations. For 
the logical demonstration it requires the pupil to exhibit the neces- 
sary relations in his own language; for matters of history, illus- 
trations from present life and experience. The process of seeing 
the bearing of everything in the book upon what is present 
in the life of the pupil and the community, is the true method of 
instruction. But far the greater part of instruction relates to 
results of reflection, and so is to be verified by the activity of 
thought, and does not need ocular experiments or specimens. 

It is the great emphasis which has been placed on this one side 
of the method of investigation that has led to placing too much 
stress on the so-called “ oral method,” and the undervaluing of text- 
books as instruments of school education. It has been assumed 
that this matter of verification, which is so important, is the only 
thing, and that each one may substitute original investigation 
entirely for verification of the results of others. 

The human race has been constructing this ladder of human expe- 
rience and science for more than six thousand years. If we decline 
to use this ladder, and try to make one for ourselves, we shall not do 
much more than the first generation did; while w7th the aid of this 
ladder, in our school years, from six to twenty years, we may traverse 
and verify the entire length of this enormous period of human life. 

The text-book, then, may be always regarded as an aid to the 
school, —a most potent instrument for good: enabling the bright 
pupil, even with the worst methods of instruction, to participate, by 
his own efforts, in the recorded experience and wisdom of mankind; 
helping even the dull and stupid to some extent; under the highest 
method — that of investigation — rapidly stimulating the powers of 
self-activity in the child, so that he becomes able in interpreting and 
comprehending the results of others, and in adding new discoveries 
and new ideas to the aggregate product of his race. 

Two objects to be obtained in the study of the text-book thus 
appear. The one, the substantial or objective one, is the occupation 
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of the mind with truth, with what has been tested and found essen- 
tial to civilization. The other phase is the self-activity of the pupil, 
the element of subjective growth in perception and thinking. Fora 
spiritual being, naught exists except what occupies his self-activity. 
He must act upon it, and make it his object. What he does not com- 
prehend is no truth for his consciousness. The side of self-activity of 
the pupil is therefore zzdispensable, but it is not everything. Self- 
activity without an objective substantial result is a mere formal 
activity, and does not result in education in any high sense of the 
term. 

There must be a union of formal and substantial in school educa- 
tion. The what to study is as important as the “ow to study. The 
course of study and the proper order of studies belong, therefore, to 
the substantial side of education, and form an object of pedagogic 
study quite as important as the investigation of the method of 
instruction. 

“Text-book instruction” is the form of school instruction adopted 
by the deep instinct of modern society, as the most direct and effec- 
tive method of initiating the individual man into spiritual participa- 
tion in the activity of his race. By it our system of instruction is 
best enabled to secure what is substantial without sacrificing the 
formal. 





PRIESTHOODS AND ARISTOCRACIES.—The proud day of priest- 
hoods and aristocracies is over; but in their day they have undoubt- 
edly been, as the law was to the Jews, schoolmasters to the nations 
of Europe, schoolmasters to bring them to modern society; and so 
dull a learner is man, so rugged and hard to teach, that perhaps 
those nations which keep their schoolmasters longest are the most 
enviable. The great ecclesiastical institutions of Europe, with their 
stately cathedrals, their imposing ceremonials, their affecting services ; . 
the great aristocracies of Europe, with their lustre of descent, their 
splendor of wealth, their reputation for grace and refinement, have 
undoubtedly for centuries served as ideals to ennoble and elevate 
the sentiment of the European masses. Assuredly, churches and 
aristocracies often lacked the sanctity or the refinement ascribed to 
them. But their effect as distant ideals was still the same; they 
remained above the individual, a beacon to the imagination of thou- 
sands; they stood, lofty and grand objects, ever present before the 
eyes of masses of men in whose daily avocations there was little 
which was lofty, little which was grand. — Matthew Arnold. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF HARMONIZING THE ACTION 
OF THE PRIMARY, THE SECONDARY, AND COLLE- 
GIATE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES McCOSH. 


I. PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


STRANGE as it may seem, nobody, not even the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in Washington, seems to know what is the number of element- 
ary schools in the United States. The reason is given as ‘“ Many 
States and Territories do not report them; some giving school dis- 
tricts only, some school-houses, and standards as to what shall be 
called a school varying greatly in different localities.” This fact is 
not very creditable to the country. It indicates the unsystematized 
character of education in many States of the Union, and the great 
need of associations, national and local, to strengthen the Bureau of 
Education in its endeavor to place before us the way in which, and 
the extent to which, the youth of the land are trained. 

Half a century ago, a quarter of a century ago, the system of element- 
ary education in the United States was, upon the whole, the best in 
the world, and foreign countries appointed commissioners to inquire 
intoand to report upon it. Since that time it has made considerable 
progress ; but there are States, and some of these not new States, in 
which it has not advanced with the times, and is still in a backward 
condition. It seems to me that there are countries in the Old World, 
particularly in Great Britain, including Ireland, in which it is taking 
mightier strides than in America. When I was in Scotland three 
years ago, I was amazed at the improvement in the methods of 
instruction since I was a boy. 

In a paper read before the Association in 1873, I ventured to refer 
to two points in which certain countries, such as Prussia and Britain, 
might be looked to by educationists and statesmen in America, in 
order to discover whether there are not improvements there which 
they might profitably adopt. One of these is compulsory, or, to 
adopt the better phrase of Professor Nordhoff's, obligatory education. 
Prussia has long adopted this principle, which has exercised the 
most beneficent influence on the character of the people. Of late 
years, any school district in Britain may adopt it and carry it out; 
and already we see the results in many cities where the children are 
swept off the streets, and are received into schools where they 
receive wholesome instruction, and are ready to be benefited by the 
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efforts of Christian ministers and missionary agents, male and female, 
laboring to save them from vice and misery. No country needs this 
system of obligatory education so much as the United States, as it 
is liable to have poured into it the ignorance of all other lands. 

The other point is that of the supervision or inspection of schools. 
Considerable advance has been made on this line of late years. A 
number of our schools are now under the direct supervision of well- 
educated and well-qualified superintendents. But the system is far 
from being universal, and it is not so well organized as in some other 
countries, where every school is visited periodically and frequently 
by scholarly and well-remunerated inspectors, acquainted with the 
best modes of instruction in various countries, who examine every 
child, and in doing their work are above all local prepossessions and 
prejudices. Education would be greatly stimulated, as it appears to 
me, by each State having a system of superintendence, general and 
local, by highly educated and well-trained superintendents. 

But in this paper my special aim is to show that while the first and 
grand aim of national schools should be to give elementary instruc- 
tion to the whole people, they should not lose sight of another impor- 
tant purpose. In many of the States there is an admirable system of 
graded schools, including grammar schools, normal schools, and 
high schools, and a method by which children may rise from the 
one to the other. Many a promising youth in an obscure country 
district is discovered and set on the path of learning by his teacher 
or his minister, or by some generous friend, or more frequently he is 
impelled by his own tastes and aspirations ; and he mounts from one 
round of the ladder to another till he reaches the university, where he 
is trained for the highest walks of usefulness in the various profes- 
sions, or he becomes eminent in literature, science, politics, or phi- 
losophy. Many of the most illustrious men in the churches, in the 
medical art, at the bar, or in Congress, have risen by reason of the 
facilities placed at their disposal by the national system. In this 
way much talent and genius, gifts more precious far than our gold 
and silver mines, have been kept from being lost to the community, 
and have added to the glory of our country. But this end can be 
attained only when the various parts of our system, lower and higher, 
are made to work into and with each other. This is far from being 
the case in every one of the United States. Americans often dwell 
on the circumstance that while in their country every man does not 
rise to be President of the United States, there is no obstacle in the 
way of his attaining the honor, if he has the talents and the virtues. 
In like way I hold it to be essential to the perfection of our repub- 
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lican system, that the child in the most obscure village, or the most 
degraded alley of a great city, may, if he has the abilities and the 
perseverance, rise to be a doctor or a lawyer, or grace the halls of 
Congress, or help to spread knowledge and truth all over the earth. 


II. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


It is keenly discussed in the present day, whether the State should 
provide anything higher for the people than the barest elementary 
education. It is very generally acknowledged that the government 
is under a moral obligation to instruct all the people to the extent 
of their being able to read and understand the laws, for the breaking 
of which they are liable to be punished. But there are persons who 
maintain resolutely that the State is not required, nor even at liberty, 
to provide more out of the taxes that are compulsorily raised from 
the people. In this controversy I am prepared to take the side of 
those who hold that while the State is imperatively required to 
impart an education to all sufficient to enable them to read the Bible, 
and to know the Jaws of their country, it is also required, by the 
highest considerations, to provide judicious means of enabling those 
who thirst for higher attainments to rise to them, and thus give them 
the power of promoting the best interests of their country, econom- 
ically, intellectually, socially, and morally. The great nations of the 
earth all acknowledge this, such as Germany, Austria, France, Hol- 
land, England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, even India, Australia, 
and other British colonies. If America refuses to act as these coun- 
tries do, she will undoubtedly fall behind them in the competition of 
nations for knowledge, for wealth and influence. If there are States 
of the American Union which, for the sake of a false theory of govern- 
ment, or in order to save a few dimes of taxation, refuse to institute 
these schools, they will be left behind by such States as Massachu- 
setts, which owes its eminence mainly to its high schools and 
academies, which have sent so many youth to our colleges, or to 
occupy the most important positions in the country. 

But it is urged that the supporting of these schools would be vir- 
tually taxing one part of the community to benefit another. The 
answer is at hand. The whole community receives the profit bya 
highly educated people being trained. The high schools should be 
so located and furnished that all have access to them; the poor as 
well as the rich, and the rich as well as the poor. Of all people the 
poor will receive the most good from them, as they will be thereby 
supplied with the only means by which they can rise to the same 
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platform as the rich, who may surely be called on to contribute a 
small portion of their wealth to those who are less highly favored 
than themselves. [But then it is said that we are rearing too many 
educated men. I simply deny that this is so. Scientists tell us that 
we cannot increase the amount of physical energy in the universe; but 
we can increase the amount of intellectual power by increasing the 
amount of “knowledge, which is power.” The community which has 
the largest amount of it will always be the most influential. It is to 
be remembered that the number of persons seeking high scholarship, 
which requires severe study, will always be limited, and the field for 
men possessed of it is not one country, but the world; and the geog- 
raphy which they learn tells them how wide it is, and they will find 
work in it enough, till they bring about the millennium, when they 
will have still higher labor, but without toil. If it be alleged 
that a high education may rear only the knowing and accomplished 
rogue, I admit this may be so if the education is merely secular, 
merely scientific, —that is, educates only one half or less than one half 
the man; but if it is also moral and religious, —that is, cultivating our 
whole nature, and especially our higher nature, — it will tend to raise a 
generation who, as a whole, will be good members of society, and 
propagate a healthy spirit. Besides, the state has always a means 
of limiting, should it find it necessary, the number of those who 
seek a high education, and casting aside those who have not the 
capacity or the endurance: they may increase the standard of exam- 
ination for admission and graduation so as to secure that only the 
highest scholars pass. This is effectively done at West Point, where 
the number of military officers is kept within narrow limits by the 
severity of the tests by which the candidates are tried. 

It is reported to me that “ As to the number of public high schools, 
it is impossible to make an absolute statement, from the fact that in 
several of the States such schools are not reported”; and that “in 
others the reports include all that profess to teach any higher 
branches, z. ¢, beyond the grammar-school curriculum.” From a 
careful estimate, however, the number perhaps to be classed as high 
schools appears about 2,000 in the whole United States. The num- 
ber of academies reporting to the Bureau in 1878 was 1,227; whole 
number on our list, 1,667. Preparatory school obtaining higher 
academic rank, 126 additional. 

It is of the utmost moment that these intermediate schools should 
work in harmony with the primary schools on the one hand, and the 
colleges on the other. They should be ready to take up the youths 
at the stage at which they leave the lower schools, which should 
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always be training a number of boys for the high school, directly, or 
indirectly through the grammar school. Where the one ends the 
other should begin. There should be a means provided whereby the 
son of a tradesman, or even a day-laborer, should be able, of himself if 
he has the purpose and perseverance, or aided by some one who dis- 
covers his merit, to mount from the one to the other. In this way 
“the rich and poor meet together, the Lord being maker of them 
all.” 

But it is equally important that the high school and normal school 
should educate for the college. This is not sufficiently attended to 
in some, I believe I might say in most, of our State systems. In the 
college with which I am connected, we do not owe much to the 
schools in the States around us. In some States it does not seem 
attended to at all. In some places there is a wide gap, with an evident 
jealousy between the colleges and the secondary schools, the colleges 
keeping themselves at a haughty distance, and the latter making no 
effort to train young men for them. It is a fact that boys who wish 
to enter college have to leave the State schools for other and more 
expensive ones, or it may be to call in the aid of private teachers, 
who may or may not be competent. This is one of the greatest dis- 
advantages under which, as I can testify, some of our colleges labor. 
In some States that I could name, the high schools or normal schools 
are so arranged as to make it appear as if they were sufficient for the 
thorough training of youth, without ever pointing to anything higher; 
and yet it is a powerful means of stimulating the lower classes ina 
school, of raising our lower schools to be ever showing a higher model. 
Dr. Arnold elevated the whole action of his school by his “ Fifth 
Form”; and the high school might give an upward tendency to all 
its classes by having a class of Greek, inciting boys onward to col- 
lege and to higher attainments. The impetus under a spirited 
teacher might be felt in all the classes, from the highest to the 
lowest. No system of drill, however perfect, could impart the same 
life as a set of boys setting out every year from college, and there 
distinguishing themselves. 

The more advanced countries of the world pay great attention to 
the connecting of schools and colleges. The Volk-Schulen, in Ger- 
many, give instruction to fit mechanics and laboring men to be useful 
citizens. The gymnasia, which are, upon the whole, the highest 
secondary schools in the world, impart a thorough education in the 
humanities in Greek, Latin, the lower mathematics, German, and 
religion, with some history, thus preparing a student for the univer- 
sities. The Real-Schulen substitute modern languages, French and 
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English, for the gymnasium course, and then the pupils get special 
training in architecture, civil, mechanical, and mining engineering, 
agriculture, and the more practical sciences. This makes the whole 
educational system a unit, one part fitting into another, and the 
whole meant to make good citizens. There seem to be four hundred 
and fifty such higher schools in Germany, taught by learned profess- 
ors, and educating upwards of 81,000 pupils. 

In England there is no official connection between the elementary 
schools and the colleges, and it is this that makes the colleges in that 
country so few; but the endowed schools of England, which are com- 
monly rich, and taught by masters of the highest order, regard it as 
their greatest glory to prepare pupils for the great universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In Scotland, the burgh schools, which are 
to be found in every important town, prepare young men for colleges ; 
and the very parochial schools, which often teach Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, prepare a considerable body of pupils for the four 
universities. 

Coming to this country, we find in New England the high schools, 
required in every township, giving a high education, and the fine old 
academies, drawing youths from all States in the Union, preparing 
them for college, and making the New England colleges so pros- 
perous. In Michigan, the university and high school work into each 
other by State law. When the State University at Ann Arbor is 
informed by any high-school authorities of their desire to be put on 
its approved list, it sends a committee to inquire into its courses and 
methods of instruction. If these are found to come up to its stand- 
ard the school is sanctioned, and the graduates are allowed to enroll 
themselves in the I'reshman class of the University in any course for 
which they have been prepared, without any University examination. 
This has given the University a mighty power in the State, and has 
swelled the numbers attending it. The success of the plan has led to 
its being adopted in Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin ; in some of which, however, there does not seem to be the 
same guarded examination as in Michigan. 

This precise plan cannot, or at least will not, be adopted in all 
States. In many States there are, at the present time, a number of 
colleges of a superior order ; these will not consent that one of them, 
by being made a State university, should have the great body of the 
young allured to it by the facilities held out. In most of the States, 
the religious denominations will insist on having colleges suited to 
them: not that they would teach anything sectarian, but they believe 
that vital religion should be at the basis of the training of the young, 
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and they are not satisfied that there can be much life and power in 
the neutral religion taught in the State universities, where there is 
a constant fear of offence being given to persons of various religious 
professions, orof none. Many willinsist that in the college in which 
their sons study, at the critical period of their life, religious instruc- 
tion and worship should permeate the course. It is not needful to 
inquire whether parents are justified in demanding this. It is enough 
for me that they do so, and will continue to do so. 

Now, is there no way in which the upper school can be connected 
with the specially religious or denominational college? I believe 
that this may be done to the benefit both of colleges and schools, 
Let the colleges come to a substantial agreement as to the standard 
of entrance. I have before me “a comparative view of the requisi- 
tions for admission to fifteen American colleges,” drawn out by Dr. 
White, formerly of Cleveland. I find that there is a wonderful 
agreement among them, all taking substantially the same books and 
subjects, — some, however, requiring a little more than others, but 
all admitting substitutes. There is thus, in our higher colleges, as 
great a uniformity as can be expected, or indeed desired. Let steps 
be taken by the schools to bring their pupils who wish to go to 
college to this standard. Having been so taught, the boys, or rather 
their parents, will select the college which suits them. This system 
would suit every State, both in the State and denominational col- 
leges. Surely the universities and upper schools should be prepared, 
for their good and in order to extend their usefulness, to fall in with 
this system, and act upon it. 

It is to secure this end that I have come to this meeting and pre- 
pared this paper. At this moment there are in some of our States 
scarcely any facilities given to enable the brighter youth of our 
country to rise from the secondary schools to the higher literary and 
philosophical culture to be had in our colleges. In such States the 
rising mind of the country is arrested in its onward progress. 


III. THE COLLEGIATE SYSTEM. 


The number of colleges in the United States is commonly stated 
as four hundred. I am indebted to General Eaton for a more accu- 
rate statement: “As to the number of chartered colleges in the 
United States, an absolute answer cannot be given, from want of 
returns on this point in some cases. But I shall not be far from the 
truth if I say that of about two hundred and sixty-six colleges for 
women, one hundred and eighty-eight have charters from the State, 
and that of about three hundred and seventy-five for young men, or 
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for both sexes, some three hundred and fifty have such charters. 
This does not reckon forty-four agricultural and scientific schools 
which would claim collegiate rank.” 

What are we to do with all these colleges, —a larger number than 
is to be found in any other country in the world? Some have pro- 
posed to burn one half of the male colleges, in order thereby to 
benefit the other half. There are certainly in our Eastern States 
new colleges set up which tend, like drowning men, to drag each 
other down, by lowcring the standard at entrance and at graduation. 
The public press has amused us with the picture of a man with little 
education himself, but who has earned half a million dollars, resolv- 
ing, ina bosom filled with philanthropy, to leave his money to endow a 
grand new university in his native village. One half of the money 
is laid out in buildings, which will be his monument, and the rest is 
devoted to the salaries of professors. A minister who has not suc- 
ceeded as a pastor is appointed president, and has to teach religion, 
and all mental, moral, and political science. A dungeon of learning 
is taken out of an academy to instruct in mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, geology, and natural history. A young man who is a native 
of the place, and who stood high in a neighboring college, is chosen to 
take the student through Greek, Latin, English, and French. Then, 
most important of all, a reputable gentleman with a face that never 
blushes, and a loose and flattering tongue, is appointed financial 
agent, procures lists of the benevolent gentlemen in the great cities, 
and obsequiously waits uponthem. The university is called Tomlin- 
son, after its founder, whose name is thus handed down to posterity. 
Several of the ministers in the neighborhood, with the senator of the 
district, and a few lawyers, are appointed trustees. The college has 
a library of a richly miscellaneous character, with five thousand 
volumes, which the friends of the institution can easily spare out of 
their own collections, and containing many duplicates of Euclid and 
Bible dictionaries; and a tradesman of the town has supplied a 
microscope, a telescope, a blow-pipe, and many ingenious instru- 
ments, The university is opened with é/a¢, the senator procures a 
power of granting degrees, and it appears in General Eaton’s report, 
with eighty-eight students drawn from the town and from the reli- 
gious denomination to which Mr. Tomlinson belonged. The pupils 
are admitted easily at an early age, and are taught to read an ordi- 
nary Greek and Latin book; they go through Euclid, trigonometry, 
and natural philosophy, and receive lessons in logic, ethics, and reli- 
gion from the president : a large number of them, however, not being 
able to spell accurately or write grammatically. 
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While I have given this picture, I am bound to add that it is a 
caricature. All our smaller colleges are not unmitigated evils ; some 
of them supply a good, substantial education to young men who would 
never go to college at a distance. I should deplore to find education 
confined in America to a few aristocratic colleges, some of which are 
becoming very expensive and extravagant. Some of our smaller col- 
leges, in teaching faithfully the old fundamental branches of classics, 
science, and philosophy, which have fed our fathers and made them 
strong, may be producing as many fresh, solid, and independent minds 
as our big universities, where youths are lost in the crowd, and never 
come in personal contact with their teachers; where they are not 
taught the old disciplinary studies, and become confused in the - 
multiplicity of new topics ; and where the aim is evidently to produce 
specialists rather than broad, comprehensive minds. After all, in 
our great colleges, where so many enticing articles are spread out 
before them to feed on, our youth can partake of only a few; otherwise 
they would be surfeited and burdened, and the few they select may 
not be best fitted to nurture and strengthen the mind. I cannot for- 
get that our greatest poet, Longfellow, and our most original novelist, 
Hawthorne, were educated at a comparatively small college sur- 
rounded by the pine groves of Maine, and that our present President 
of the United States, and one of the two candidates for the Presi- 
dency, were reared at not very large colleges. So let things take 
their natural course, and the principle of the “struggle for exist- 
ence” and the “survival of the fittest” will come into play ; and the 
weak and unworthy, as not meeting the wants of the country, will 
be starved out, and the useful, being sustained by the donations of 
the wealthy, will become stronger and stronger, and take higher 
forms of life. 

Meanwhile, I can point out better ways in which Mr. Tomlinson 
may carry out his benevolent intentions. He might found, in one of 
our larger colleges, a set of scholarships to be earned by competition 
among those who come from the locality to which he is attached, and 
which he is anxious to benefit. Or, if he is bent on having an insti 
tution in his town where he made his money, let him endow not a 
university, but an educational institution of an enlarged and useful 
character, to give education to all who wish, and have made a certain 
amount of progress at the elementary schools. By all means let 
there be taught both Greek and Latin, for these furnish us the most 
perfect specimens of literature, and are the means of opening to 
us the ancient world, with its history. But let there be other 
branches occupying quite as high a place. Chief among these let 
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there be English and English literature with their riches, and Eng: 
lish composition. Let there be modern languages, at least French 
and German. Let there be the more fundamental and useful 
sciences, always leaving the more recondite branches to higher 
institutions, for which they would create a taste. Let there also be 
mental sciences, such as logic and morality, to teach men that they 
have minds, and to counteract the materialistic spirit of the age. 
Let them have religion warm and decided, such as is held by the 
great body of professing Christians in this country; but let them 
have “a conscience clause,” to secure that no creed is forced on any 
one. Let his academy—so it might be called as being an honored 
name —be open to all persons of either sex who can stand an exami- 
nation on certain prescribed subjects. Let the teachers be all schol- 
ars, thoroughly masters of the branches they teach, and, if possible, 
graduates of colleges. This institution, if situated in a town, ora 
central position, will take with the locality from the first, and be a 
means of doing immeasurable good. Instead of having only eighty 
or so studying for the learned professions, and who might be far 
better taught at our larger colleges, it might have from one hundred 
and fifty to four hundred young men and women prepared to take and 
retain a high and respected position in all various walks of life, public 
and private, as bankers, merchants, storekeepers, farmers, and trades- 
men, who would have a refining influence on those around them, and 
become, as fathers and mothers, fitted to train their children. It would 
be a great benefit to the community if a portion of our so-called colleges 
would consent to take this position, which would be far more honorable 
than their present one, where they have to be perpetually begging, 
and lowering the standard of scholarship, in order to their being able 
to draw in students. 

Such institutions would fit in admirably to our elementary and 
grammar schools, and would draw even from our high schools as 
furnishing a wider range of study. They would give an education 
of a broad and liberal character to all who have a taste for it, while 
at the same time they would not unfit ordinary men and women, as a 
higher erudition and a more exclusive study might do, for the ordi- 
nary vocations of life. None of the evils apprehended from the coedu- 
cation of the sexes would spring up, as the pupils would be mostly 
living with their parents, or under their eye. These academies would 
serve much the same purpose as the gymnasia of Germany, with 
this superiority, that they would teach women as well as men, so that 
they might spread a humanizing influence on those around, and mould 
the minds of their children. 
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But let it be distinctly understood that such institutions should 
always be made a means of aiding and strengthening our colleges 
and universities. In all of them let there be a scholarly professor, 
teaching Latin, Greek, and ancient literature, which might not be 
required of all, but be open to all, and specially for the benefit of 
those who go on to a collegiate education. All such academies 
should be able to send up pupils thoroughly prepared for the Fresh- 
man class, and the best would send youths to the Sophomore, or 
even the Junior class. This, no doubt, might withdraw a few boys 
from the Freshman class; but this would not be an unmitigated evil, 
as it would enable colleges to give more of their time and strength to 
that higher learning which ought to be the proper work of colleges. 
As such institutions become multiplied all over our cities and pop- 
ulous centres, they would allure and prepare many to enter classes 
higher and lower, who cannot at present find schools to prepare 
them for any college. 

I venture to affirm that by such means our system of education 
would be brought to a unity; no unseemly and weakening gaps and 
rents would be left; each part would strengthen the other; the 
national mind would be thoroughly educated, and the highest inter- 
ests of our country advanced. 





Cutture. — The poor require culture as much as the rich; and at 
present their education, even when they get education, gives them 
hardly anything of it. Yet hardly less of it, perhaps, than the 
education of the rich gives to the rich. For when we say that cul- 
ture is, Zo know the best that has been thought and said in the world, 
we imply that, for culture, a system directly tending to this end is 
necessary in our reading. Now there is no such system yet present 
to guide the reading of the rich, any more than of the poor. Such 
a system is hardly even thought of ; a man who wants it must make 
it for himself. And our reading being so without purpose as it is, 
nothing can be truer than what Butler says, that really, in general, 
no part of our time is more idly spent than the time spent in reading. 

Still, culture is indispensably necessary, and culture implies read- 
ing; but reading with a purpose to guide it, and with system. He 
does a good work who does anything to help this; indeed, it is the 
one essential service now to be rendered to education. And the 
plea that this or that man has no time for culture will vanish as 
soon as we desire culture so much that we begin to examine seriously 
our present use of our time. —Literature and Dogma. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS* 
BY BARNAS SEARS. 


To have met here in such an assembly as this fifty years ago 
would have been an impossibility. There were too few teachers in 
the country who could be induced to leave their homes and make so 
long a journey in the interest of their profession. Public conveyances 
were too limited, uncomfortable, and expensive. The place itself 
. was the resort of comparatively few, and had not the sumptuous ac- 
commodations for the reception of guests which it has now. Our 
life was then more isolated, less social and gregarious. Stage coaches, 
and country hotels, tempted few to travel for pleasure. Looking 
over this great body of teachers, I may well say, with Brougham, “ The 
schoolmaster is abroad,” and add what he could not, “and the school- 
mistress tvo.”” Representing a more extended education than the 
primary, she has wonderfully come forth on the public stage within 
these fifty years; and if she here, to-day, outnumbers (two to one) 
her brother teacher, we will proudly greet her as our most powerful 
auxiliary. And if there is any apparent disproportion, I would gently 
remind her of the privileged character of the year. The sceptre 
is in her hand. 

Weare living anew age; an age of new scenes and new arts, 
of thronged cities, of universal locomotion and communication, of 
swarming literary productions, of new ideas, of a humanitarian civili- 
zation, and pre-eminently of enthusiasm for education. We are here 
to-day to take from this proud eminence a retrospect of the schools 
of our common country for the last fifty years. It will not be amiss, 
at the outset, to glance for a moment at the schools of former times. 

Up to the time of the Revolution, a period of about one hundred 
and fifty years, the schools of the colonies were not very numerous, 
except in Massachusetts and Connecticut, nor were they entirely 
free. In most colonies they were ecclesiastical, in consequence of 
the union of church and state. In the Northern States the Puritans 
provided for primary schools, grammar schools, and colleges, about 
the same time; in the Southern States, primary schools were much 
neglected. Passing over the short-lived Episcopal college in Vir- 
ginia, established in 1619, and the Dutch school, opened in New 
York in 1633, the first public school was established in Boston, in 
1635 ; the second in New Haven, in 1639; andthe third in Hartford, 


* Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y., 1880. 
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in 1642. Near the middle of that century, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut required every town of fifty families to maintain a school; 
and at the close of the colonial period Connecticut had a common 
school in every district, and a grammar school in each of her four 
counties, and Massachusetts and New Hampshire had an elementary 
school wherever there were children enough to constitute one, and 
a grammar school in every town of one hundred families. Out of 
New England, schools did not flourish much at that time. When 
the people of Virginia, in 1660, petitioned the home government 
for the means of education, Governor Berkley, to whom the subject 
was referred, expressed himself thus: “I thank God there are no 
free schools, nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these hun- 
dred years.” The Puritan governors did not speak after that fashion. 
In 1658, the magistrates of New Amsterdam complained that the 
citizens could not send their sons to a Latin school without sending 
themto New England. Judge Smith, in his “ History of the Province 
of New York,” said, ‘‘ There were for many years only two liberally 
educated men, beside the clergy, in the Province, and that even then, 
in 1750, there were but thirteen. In Maryland, visitors were ap- 
pointed in each county, in 1773, to establish grammar schools; but 
the schoolmasters were to be members of the Church of England. 
In New Jersey, the Presbyterians of the east and the Quakers of the 
west part of the Province established schools. There was no general 
school law in the colony during this period. 

The four or five chartered schools of North Carolina were under 
Episcopal control. In South Carolina the same was true, but in 
1722 the justices of the county courts were authorized to erect a 
free school in each county. These /rce schools were bound to teach 
ten poor children gratuitously. A school that received any money 
from the public funds was called a free school. Such schools in the 
Southern States were hardly ever free, in our sense of the term. Of 
female education little was said, and less done. Long after this, it 
was significantly asked, “ When girls become scholars who is to make 
the puddings and the pies?”” They were even excluded from the 
public schools as late as 1784. There was no free school, even in Bos- 
ton, for teaching girls to write, till after the beginning of this century. 

The next period preceding that with which we are chiefly concerned, 
extends from the Revolution to 1830. During the Revolutionary 
War the schools were very generally interrupted, and the buildings 
of several colleges, of which almost every State had one or two, were 
used as soldiers’ barracks. Hitherto, the secondary schools were 
called, after the English manner, grammar schools; but the period 
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which now follows was the flourishing period of academies. After 
1830, public high schools began to take their place, especially in the 
cities and larger towns. The academies, which still survive, are 
gencrally situated in the county, are largely endowed, and are de- 
voted chiefly to the thorough preparation of boys for college. In 
the Northern States, in the time of which we are speaking, academies 
were mostly in the hands of particular religious denominations, and 
received their pupils from the common district schools; in the South 
they were more generally county schools, under State auspices, and 
were supplied by untrained pupils on account of the want of primary 
schools. 

A few years after the Revolution, Noah Webster, to whom the 
country is so much indebted for his efforts to promote education, 
speaking of schools generally, said: “The principal defect in our 
plan of education in America is the want of good teachers.” He 
pleaded for such a change in public sentiment as would “make it 
respectable for the first and best men to superintend the education 
of youth.” 

The following is the testimony of the Hon. Jos. T. Buckingham, 
respecting the schools he attended near the end of the last cen- 
tury :— 

“The first school to which I was admitted was kept bya lady, and, 
like most of the district schools, was kept only for the younger pupils, 
and was open for two months during the summer season. The upper 
class was formed of such as could read the Bible. The lower classes 
read in spelling-books and the New England Primer. The spelling- 
books, of which there were not probably more than three or four in 
the school, were much worn and defaced, having been a sort of heir- 
loom in the families of the pupils... . My second school was kept 
on the floor of the steeple. The lower end of the bell-rope lay in a 
coil in the centre of the floor.” When he was old enough to cipher, 
in about 1790, he applied for permission to do so, which was granted, 

His first sum in arithmetic consisted of five columns of six figures 
each. Speaking of the master, he says, “All the instruction he gave 
me was, —add the figures in the first column, carry one for every 
ten, and set the overplus down under the column. I supposed he 
meant by the first column, the left-hand column; but what he meant 
by carrying one for every ten, was a mystery to me. I worried my 
brains an hour or two. The columns were finally added from the 
left to right. The master frowned, and repeated his former instruc- 
tion, —add up the column on the right, carry one for every ten, and 
set down the remainder. Two or three afternoons were spent in 
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this way (I did not go to school in the morning), when I begged to 
be excused from learning to cipher.” 

President Humphry, speaking of the schools in which he was a 
pupil about the year 1800, says: “The first school was kept in a 
barn. What I learned then, if anything, I have forgotten. What 
the next teacher taught us, but to say ¢ve and due, has escaped my 
mind. We had no school-house in our district. We met as much 
for play as anything, where we could find shelter. I had a better 
chance two or three winter afternoons. But none of the school- 
houses were convenient, or even comfortable. They were rather 
juvenile penitentiaries.” 

At alittle later period President Nott describes the school disci- 
pline thus: “It was a maxim that ‘to spare the rod was to spoil the 
child,’ and on this maxim the pedagogue acted in the school-room 
and applied it for every offence, real or imaginary; and for having 
been whipped at school by the relentless master, the unfortunate 
tyro was often whipped at home by his no less relentless father.” 

Later still, Mr. Goodrich (Peter Parley) gives a sketch of the heat- 
ing apparatus of the school-room: “The fireplace was six feet wide 
and four feet deep. The chimney was of stone, and pointed with 
mortar, which, by the way, had been dug into a honeycomb by pen- 
knives. In winter the battle for life with green fizzling fuel, which 
was brought in sled lengths and cut up by the scholars, was a stern 
one.” 

If we now go from cold New England towards the sunny South, 
we shall find no improvement. 

Robert Coram, in a book published in Wilmington, Delaware, in 
1791, says: “The country schools are in every respect despicable, 





wretched, and contemptible. The teachers are gencrally foreigners, 
shamefully deficient in every qualification, and not seldom addicted 
to gross vices. One calls the first letter of the alphabet awe, and 
the children are beat and cuffed to forget their former teaching, 
When the next schoolmaster is introduced, he calls the first letter 
ad, as in mat, and the school undergoes another reform. At his 

removal a third is introduced, who calls the first letter ay.” 

i Let us now change the scene, and go farther South, and look into 


es 


an “old-field school.” In plantations, only a small part is culti-: 
vated at the same time. When the soil of that part is worn out it is 
abandoned, and on that old field school-houses were generally 
placed. Judge Longstreet, of Georgia, describes one as he saw it 
in 1790: “It was a simple log pen, about twenty feet square, with a 
doorway cut out of the logs, to which was fitted a rude door made of 
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clapboards, and swung on wooden hinges. The roof was covered 
with clapboards also, and retained in their places by heavy logs 
placed on them. The chimney was built of logs, diminishing in size 
from the ground to the top, and overspread inside and out with red 
clay mortar. A large three-inch plank (if it deserves that name, for 
it was wrought from the half of a tree’s trunk entirely with the axe), 
attached to logs by means of wooden pins, served the whole school 
for a writing-desk. At a convenient distance below it, and on a 
line with it, stretched a smooth log, which answered for the writer’s 
seat.” One would naturally suppose that this picture belongs only 
to primitive times; but intelligent persons, belonging to different 
States, have assured me that ¢i#ey were educated in such academies, 
as they were sometimes termed. 

It was customary to study aloud in these schools, and if any one 
was seen passing in the road the children would cry out ‘“ somebody 
is coming,” and then the whole school shouted out their lessons at 
the top of their voices. 

But it is time to approach the close of this second period, and to 
speak of the schools as they were towards the year 1830. I will 
speak of them as I knew them, for I was in them about ten years as 
a pupil, and six winters as a teacher, during the first quarter of the 
century. The school-houses were somewhat improved. The large 
fireplaces, the movable seats, and the dunce blocks and fools’ caps, 
were going out of use. Discipline was still severe, but there was 
a better supply of books, a better classification of the pupils, and a 
mcre regular order of exercises. Still, everything was mechanical, 
and followed a certain routine, repeating empty words in a way which 
ossified thought ; and the teacher had so many things to do at once, 
and never time to do any one thing well, that there was often not a 
little confusion. 

At the opening of the school, usually numbering from eighty to 
one hundred in the morning, the first class, turning from their writ- 
ing-desks, which were the highest in the room, and nearest the walls, 
was called up to read, in these words: “ Arise, manners, take your 
seats.” They then read in turn, pronouncing the words as monot- 
onously as they would ina spelling lesson, in what was familiarly called 
the “school tone.” This done by each member, the class again go 
through the “manners” process, swing their feet over the bench, 
face the wall, and are ready for writing. In this exercise each one 
filled his page after the master’s copy. Then followed the hour for 
ciphering, which, like the writing, required much of the master’s at- 
tention. In difficult cases he could consult the manuscript book 
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which lay in his desk, where all the sums of the text-book were wrought 
out, copied from the book of some old schoolmaster. 

Meanwhile, the second class occupying seats one step lower, with 
desks facing the other way, frequently feeling on their backs the 
toes of the first class, were called up to read in the manner already 
described, and were afterwards set to writing what were called 
‘straight marks and pot-hooks,” unless they were too far advanced 
for that. The lower classes followed in order, till the fifth or sixth 
was reached, descending in the reading from the lesson, ‘ The wicked 
flee,” to ‘No man may put off the law of God,” and from that to 
words of two letters and the alphabet. It was the special duty of 
the small children to sit, during three hours, so still that you could 
‘hear a pin drop.’ The master who could secure this result enjoyed 
the highest reputation. Only one other quality was necessary, and 
that was to be such a powerful disciplinarian with rod and ferrule, 
that the big boys could not “turn him out of school.” 

But to return to the beginning of the school exercises. After the 
first class had finished reading, and had begun writing, and during all 
the time that the lower classes were reading, the school-room pre- 
sented a lively scene. The teacher’s eyes, ears, tongue, and hands 
were busy, and sometimes nearly all at once. For example, while 
with one eye and one ear he was attending to a reading lesson, he 
f i} might, with the other, discover strange tricks, especially if he turned 
around suddenly, and would shake one boy, pinch the ear or pull the 
hair of another, and call out a third for severer punishment. Mean- 
while he would, almost incessantly, hear these words: “ Please mend 
my pen’; “ Please set me a copy’’; “ May I go out?” “ May I go to 
the fire?”’ “Will you look over my sum?” These shrill sounds 
1) were heard till the youngest class was reached, and the child had 

repeated the alphabet at the point of the master’s penknife. 
Then, in a loud and distinct voice, was heard the announcement: 
at “The boys may go out.” After five or ten minutes, or ever a longer 














Shin! time, if the teacher forgot himself in talking with the older girls, a 
| it messenger, and sometimes two in succession, were sent “to call the 
ova) boys in”; and in desperate cases the teacher himself would’go to the 

| door, and threaten as none but a schoolmaster could. Not unfre- 

i i quently, on these occasions, the ferrule was taken from the drawer. 


With the braver boys it was a matter of pride to take the infliction 

| without the movement of a muscle, and the sympathy of the girls was 
| always on their side. Now it was their turn to “go out.” They, of 
course, were more orderly. The word “recess” was not yet in vogue, 
(| iii and when it did come, it was called re'cess. 
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Half the session being thus ended, the whole process was reversed. 
The youngest child was called up again ‘to say his letters,’’— a term 
which fitly described the performance. Next followed an exercise, 
which required genius. The task assigned was to make syllables by 
repeating in sundry ways the names of the first two letters of the 
alphabet, although there was no more connection between those 
names and the syllables than there was between them and the moon. 
It reminds one of the story of the monk, who filed his teeth in order 
to speak Hebrew. The spelling exercises, ascending from class to 
class till the first was reached, filled out the remainder of the half- 
day. If it was in the afternoon, the school was closed thus: Three 
boys were appointed “to get the boys’ things,” and three girls “to 
get the girls’ things.” After a few minutes the former, from the 
little entry where the boys’ hats lay in a pile, and the latter, froma 
little crowded wardrobe, returned with their arms full of garments 
wound and twisted together in a perfect snarl. The master looked 
on, with his eyes everywhere, during the process of distribution. The 
voices then heard were, “ Whose hat is this?” “Whose shawl?” 
“Whose mittens?” “I can’t find my cap, my great-coat!” At 
length there is silence; and the pupils go out one by one, bowing or 
courtesying at the door to the master, who, at length finding him- 
self alone, rubs his forehead, and cries out, “Oh, dear!” But his 
task is not yet ended. He must go to his desk and set a score of 
copies for the morrow. Tradition and custom had fixed this order, 
and no one seemed to think there was any other way. 

Need I stop to enumerate the faults of this mode of instruction 
and discipline? What part of the whole performance is not either 
radically wrong, or greatly defective? The spelling and writing of 
the older classes were, perhaps, the least objectionable of all the 
school exercises. 

In the academies, the teachers, as a class, were well-educated 
men. The schools were sometimes for both sexes, and consequently 
had classes in English studies ; but when they served as preparatory 
schools only, little was taught in them but the clements of Latin and 
Greek, and even these were rather studied in books than taught by 
the preceptor. The education, therefore, which boys fitting for col- 
lege received, was mainly through a vigorous exercise of the memory 
in learning the words of an ancient language. A weekly compo- 
sition on some of the virtues or vices, and a declamation every 
Wednesday, from some great orator, such as Chatham, or Patrick 


Henry, were the only variations from the Latin and Greek exer- 
cises, 
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The colleges of that day (1830) were not as numerous as they are 
now. Instead of three hundred and fifty, there were only about fifty ; 
and this is more than twice as many as they were in 1800. There 
were gencrally from two to three in a State. Some States had none, 
The funds of the colleges, and consequently the salaries of the officers, 
were low. My old president received $1,200. I remember this from 
the fact that once when he was asked why he did not resign, he said 
he “had 1,200 reasons for not resigning.”” The professors lived on 
$8co0 a year, if they had good positions, or $500, if they had not. In 
earlier times each college had a president, two or three professors, 
one of whom taught the theology of his church, and two tutors. In 
later times the teaching force was somewhat increased, and the course 
of study was fixed and invariable. The student first fell into the 
hands of a tutor, stiff, and very precise about preserving his some. 
what doubtful dignity. He had a room in college, and acted as a 
spy, and officer of police. His experiences were often very roman- 
tic. Pope, when a forward young man had offered his unsolicited 
advice about inserting an interrogation point in a difficult passage, 
said to him, “What is an interrogation point?” and received the 
reply, “A little crooked thing that asks questions.” Our tutor was 
not crooked or deformed, but as to all his teaching it might be said, 
“He was a little stiff thing that asked questions. Only this, and 
nothing more.” Our professors were more portly men, going on to 
sixty. Sitting cross-legged in an arm-chair, against which a silver- 
headed cane leaned, they would insist on your giving them the exact 
words of Blair (false I:nglish and all), or of Kames, and of Stewart, 
and Hedge. Our president, who heard us in Enfield’s Philosophy, 
was more communicative, and was even facetious. His jokes were 
regularly distributed through the term, so that when one of an older 
class asked how far we had advanced, he would say: “Have you got 
to the joke yet about the identity of a stocking that is darned all 
over?” or the question of the infinite divisibility of matter, “ when 
you take a stick and remove half, till it is all gone?”” He used to 
keep a bottle of picra for sick students, and they had to take it before 
leaving his room. 

In languages, beyond making Latin, after Clarke’s Introduction, 
there was nothing, if we except scanning, but translation and parsing; 
no true philology, nothing of the necessary meaning of words from 
derivation and usage, or of the force of grammatical forms and con- 
struction. Everything depended on translation, generally guessed 
out, often stolen. 

Students lived in dormitories, and boarded in commons, and had no 
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friendly intercourse with the people of the town. The college build- 
ings were few, small, and poor, and the rooms dilapidated, except when 
repaired by the occupant, and sold to his successor for $50 or $100. 
College libraries and apparatus were nearly worthless. Students, 
morals, and manners may be summed in the words, — punctilious 
reverence for the president, professors, and tutors, manifested by 
standing uncovered within specified distances ; due respect to the older 
classes, especially to seniors ; staying in one’s room during the hours 

, prescribed, not failing to be there at the usual hour of the tutor’s visit, 
unless an effigy is put in one’s place ; being present at the roll-call, 
and at prayers, at five o'clock in the morning, always half dressed at | 
least. Add to these sundry other things not required by law, such 
as keeping a watch on the officers; placing sentinels on important 
occasions ; joining rival college societies, and fighting once a year 
for the capture of new members; sitting up in groupsall night before 
the examinations, and swallowing, at one draught, all the learning of 
two or three of the best students, or of notes copied for the occasion ; 
mock examinations, and hazing of freshmen, and mock programmes 
of exhibitions. 

5 Along with these things there was a serious side of colleze life. 
Many young men, while they yielded passively to college customs, 
had high aims and fixed purposes. They were faithful in their 
studies, and made the most of their opportunities ; and more than all, 
though boys, they were to become men ; all had taken the true meas- 
ure of themselves; had formed warm and lasting friendships; had 
at least surveyed the field of knowledge, and knew what to do in 
after life; had, in some way, been so long within the college walls as 
to take on an air of liberal culture ; had, in some measure, acquired 
aliterary taste. When the time for manly action arrived, slumber- 
ing capacities were not unfrequently aroused which placed their pos- 
sessors in the first rank of society. 

Exactly the same requirements were made of all students. So 
much of mathematics, so much of Latin and Greek must be swal- 
lowed by every one, whether his digestive organs were adequate or 
not for their work. Some could not even masticate, and had to 
take their food in liquid form, with a good deal of waste between 
the spoon and lip. These must pass, if they took their degree at all, 
Speciali gratia, 

The future fortunes of a graduating class were always a matter of 
curious speculation ; and the predictions of the psychologist, whether 
professor or student, friend or foe, were often sadly at fault. The 
dunce in languages would turn out in after years a distinguished 
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professor of chemistry. The weakling in mathematics would become 
a shining professor of botany. The first member of the class, per- 
haps a man “of blessed memory,” would pass a quiet life as a coun. 
try lawyer. A brilliant young man trained expressly for a professor. 
ship would early fade into a commonplace man, and, after trying his 
hand at several occupations, would conclude that in this wicked 
world merit is rarely appreciated. A rowdy would become a grave 
man, and be made the judge of a court. A youth of mediocre talent, 
of whom nothing good or evil was ever said, would become a great 
financier, and be called on to manage great estates. The best math. 
ematician becomes a quack doctor. A wild youth, who left college 
during his senior year with the consent of his president, becomes 
one of the most distinguished philanthropists of his country. One or 
two, who are regarded by the faculty and by the class as having 
respectable talents, go to Congress. A regular shirk becomes an 
fi All army officer. The dissipated, with few exceptions, die young, without 
| i] | distinction, and a considerable portion of the class, perhaps the larger 
| Hil number, fairly meet the general expectation. 
i Now, is human life such a lottery that blanks and prizes are turned 
| out indiscriminately, or are there hidden capacities in some, and a 
premature development in others, which baffle all human calculation, 
) or is there some oversight in the treatment of the youth committed 
Hi) to our care? I suppose each of these views has its supporters, 
Some would say special courses, chosen from the beginning by the 
student, instead of a prescribed college curriculum, would remedy the 
evil. But if this should be made a general rule, what would become 
of that broad culture which distinguishes a Humboldt, a Bunsen, a 
| Macaulay, and a Gladstone? Would there not be danger of a narrow 
and one-sided culture, like that so signally manifested by some recent 
English scientists ? 
Others say, let the ancient languages and mathematics still be the 
Vit basis of a liberal culture for those who propose to be scholars in any 
| high sense; and upon that solid foundation of disciplinary study let 
1 all the specialties rear their structures, leaving other students of 
| i lower pretensions to take their shorter special courses. If this view 
| 

















i be adopted, then there must not be such haste to rush into practical 
ei ‘ life for the sake of an early income and an early establishment, but 
i the student life must be prolonged to ten, twelve, or fifteen years. 
+ 
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Undoubtedly, those men of ability who can make up their minds to 

this will find their account in it. 

i . Most colleges seem to prefer a middle course for the great body of 
i their students, either by combining the two methods in courses 
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partly fixed and partly free, or by having two or more distinct courses, 
and placing them side by side. 

We have now reached our period for present review, commencing 
in 1830, when the American Institute of Instruction was formed. 
History is not severed and divided into distinct portions at any one 
period. Some reforms in education preceded the year 1830, and 
some followed later. The improvement of the public schools, being 
most needed, came before the new movement in colleges. The first 
seven years of the half-century of our existence as a society was a 
period of preparation. Several eminent men of advanced opinions 
started questions and introduced discussions which bore fruit after- 
wards. 

I think we may fairly regard the year 1837, when the Massachusetts 
Board of Education was established, and Horace Mann appointed as 
its first secretary, as the commencement of the modern epoch of 
education in this country. This coincides exactly with the Victorian 
era of English history. Indeed, there is a singular parallel. The 
old régime of kingly power under the Georges continued till 1830. 
A mild transition reign of seven years, under William IV., followed, 
and then the new order of things commenced, under Victoria. 

It would be a difficult task to describe the innumerable elements 
which go to make up our present improved system of education. 
Besides, it would be like describing to a man the country he lives in: 
its laws, and usages, and institutions. There is nothing he knows so 
well. Shall I describe to you the school boards or committees who 
employ you, the examiners who give you certificates, your school- 
houses and furniture, your graded schools, your courses of study, 
your text-books, your reports, and the ‘out ensemble of your daily 
lives in the school-room? And yet it is in precisely these things 
that our greatest progress has been made. Compare them with the 
environments and routine of the schools of the period which I have 
described to you. Though I may not weary you with accounts of 
what is so familiar to you, I may, I think, ask you to go with me, in 
imagination, to the office of a superintendent of public instruction. 
You find yourself ina State-House. It isa State Department. Here 
originates nearly all school legislation; here the Senate and House 
committees meet to consult with the superintendent about all the 
interests of the schools, and obtain the facts which are to be used as 
arguments to carry their measures, or to defeat the wild projects 
Which ignorant but conceited members are often thrusting upon a 
legislative body. None but one who has made school legislation a 
study, who knows what has succeeded and what has failed in other 
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States, who knows, in detail, the existing school laws, how far they 
are in harmony and how far in conflict with each other, what the 
decision of the courts are in doubtful and contested interpretations, 
in what points the existing law is embarrassing to school officers, or 
defective in requiring certain things without providing the means, 
—such as appointing officers without pay, or assigning them duties 
which they cannot perform, or putting the most responsible work 
into incompetent hands. To have at headquarters a master of these 
subjects, who has carefully studied them, and has experience to 
guide him so as to render him an undoubted and trusted authority, 
is a matter of the greatest public importance. I have repeatedly 
known whole legislatures, who were going with a rush to pass an ill- 
advised measure, imperilling the whole system, to be arrested in their 
mad course, and convinced of its folly, by a few words of a superin- 
tendent, spoken to some clear-headed member, who could show the 
thing to the assembly as it was. 

Again you will see that this office is a common centre to which all 
information on education flows, and from which it is distributed. 
The knowledge of the whole State, thus gathered up from hundreds 
of official reports, full of suggestions for further improvements, is 
communicated to every part of the State, and to every school officer. 
It is like a reservoir supplying a city with water. 

This central office gives consistency, order, and efficiency to the 
whole State system of education. The system, as a whole, is like a 
great army, with its numerous divisions and subdivisions, and its dif- 
ferent ranks of officers with a commander-in-chief at the head. 

Next go with me to the normal school, which is a State institution. 
It is provided for by the Legislature, and managed, as to its external 
affairs, by a board of education. Its peculiar work is in charge of a 
principal, who is a specialist in the art of teaching. It is his to teach 
not only the practice of his art, but the science in which it is founded. 
We may find him employed in his most difficult work, giving the 
philosophy and methods of primary instruction. To show what high 
qualifications it requires, and how few succeed in it, he gives an out- 
line of the psychology of the juvenile mind, and discourses in detail 
upon its dominant faculties; its delicate organism, weaknesses, and 
peril; its active but one-sided and partial curiosity; its tastes and 
aversions ; its vivacity or lethargy, and the restraints or incitements 
it needs; its various passions and biases to good or evil; its impul- 
siveness and changeableness ; its lively imagination, and active but 
feeble intellect. Or you may find him discoursing on didactics, 
teaching how to unfold a subject from its elementary principles, pro- 
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ceeding by slow and regular gradations; how to awaken interest ; 
how to adapt instruction to capacity or previous attainments ; how to 
adjust the proportions of instruction and study to each other; how 
far to indulge or repress mental peculiarities. 

We shall soon perceive that the normal school opens a wide field 
of thought, entirely new to the majority of primary teachers, and 
that ignorance on these points is the prolific source of nine tenths 
of the failures in our primary schools. Animal life does not differ 
more from dead mechanical movements than true normal teaching 
differs from the humdrum of too many of our schools. The base- 
ment of the old structure of common school education was of wood, 
hay, and stubble, and gave way the moment there was any pressure 
on it. The new basement is of granite, and it is laid on the prim- 
itive rock. 

You are so familiar with teachers’ institutes, a humble means of 
improving the profession, that I hardly need mention them. To 
those who have never been specially trained for their calling, these 
meetings, under State auspices and experienced educators, give new 
views and new impulses, which are carried away, and which act ever 
after as a stimulus. To the trained teacher they are what the whet- 
ting is to the mower’s scythe. Distinguished men, from the gov- 
ernor of the State downward, add to the attractions of the evening 
sessions, drawing out large popular audiences, and putting them in 
full sympathy with the teachers. This incidental work of enlighten- 
ing and interesting the people as to the value and indispensable 
necessity of universal education, is as important as the direct work 
of progress in the art of teaching. I have known many instances 
in which the people of a place have, for a week, been completely 
saturated with ideas of education, every other topic of conversation 
being banished for the time. The public addresses, and the daily 
intercourse of teachers with the families whose hospitalities they 
shared, kept the subject constantly in mind; and the beneficial 

| influence of the teachers’ institute held in a particular town or 
village could be seen in the schools for years afterwards. 

If it were necessary, I would ask you to go with me to the office 
of superintendent of city schools, to learn the nature and extent of 
the work in his hands. After hearing his account of what passes 
under his eye, we would request him to go in person with us and 

show us the working of the system inthe schools. We should see the 
buildings, and their adaptations to the uses of the school, and visit 
the rooms of the teachers of the several grades, beginning with the 
primary school and ending with the high school, noting the system 
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of grading and promotion; the teachers and their work; the evi- 
dence of the superintendent’s all-pervading influence ; the co-operation 
of all parties within and without, for a given result : and the convic- 
tion would be forced upon us that combination of effort and skilful 
direction are as productive of good results here, as they are in com- 
panies formed for carrying on any branch of business too large and 
too complicated for individuals. We could not avoid the reflection 
that no public enterprise contributes more to the progress of civiliza- 
tion than our schools. There every family is represented. There a 
union of sympathy, of. sentiment, and of action is formed in child- 
hood, which will end only with life, consolidating society into one 
compact body, as nothing else will. There, in the higher grades, 
the youth receive that training which not only fits them for those 
branches of business that require knowledge and skill, but for that 
position in society which hold the two opposite extremes in check. 

The high school especially forms that large and important class 
which keeps the balance inthe State. A well-instructed middle class 
is worth more to a community than either extreme, —the rich or 
the poor. There is no danger either of tyranny or of lawless faction 
where this exists. There is no safety where it does not. Without it, 
as Landor somewhere says : “ Society is froth above, and dregs below.” 

Of the numerous colleges, many of which are now largely endowed, 
and flourishing, I will select for our inspection the oldest. The 
early graduates of Harvard would hardly recognize their a/ma 
mater in her present dimensions, her new dress, and her many added 
charms. A little city of academic buildings, more than thirty in 
number, would be found in and around the college grounds. The 
splendor of the new edifices, the number and richness of the cabinets 
of science and art, and laboratories, would excite their amazement. 
The whole number of students, in all the departments, is not less 
than 1,400. If all the members of the various faculties were to ap- 
pear in the procession on Commencement Day, you could count up 
one hundred and twenty-eight. To describe all the branches of 
learning and science taught there, and the mode of teaching them, 
would be a task like that of describing the streets of Boston. We 
become bewildered in attempting to trace this perfect network of 
instruction in literature, science, and art. There is not a foot of 
ground on this continent that does not feel the influence of this seat 
of learning, and scarcely one that does not contribute something to 
swell the number of specimens collected in its museums and cabinets. 
In 1870, its funds amounted to $2,500,000. Since that time $3,000,- 
000 more have been received. 
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If we had chosen Yale, instead of Harvard, to represent our larger 
colleges, we should have found a like expansion and growth. Sev- 
eral other colleges, East and West, North and South, are following 
in the same line, and there is hardly one in the whole country that 
has not felt the magic touch of modern improvement. 

Had I time I could speak of Vassar and Wellesley as the Harvard 
and Yale of female colleges. How different from the historic Troy 
Seminary and Bradford Academy! Localities indescribably beautiful, 
grounds and buildings of great splendor, able and thoroughly organ- 
ized faculties of instructions, and courses of study that fully entitle 
them to the name they bear. Following them is a list of over two 
hundred other female seminaries, besides the girls’ high schools, in 
our cities. We are behind no country in female education. I must 
pass with a bare mention the two hundred and seventy-three profes- 
fessional schools, and the two hundred and forty-four scientific and 
practical schools, scattered all over our extended country. 

Among the evidences of progress, not the least is the establishment 
of our National Bureau of [:ducation. It is to the whole country 
what the department of education is to a State. Fully to set forth 
its importance would require much more time than the brief space 
allotted me. And what need is there to undertake the task? Who 
that looks into the state of education in this or other countries does 
not know the value of the reports annually issued from that office? 
What Mr. Barnard had attempted in a private way, and for a long 
series of years carried on, with a zeal which nothing but the love of 
the subject could inspire, is now on a much broader scale, and by a 
stricter system, performed under the auspices and by authority of 
the general government. To the vast store of facts thus collected 
we all resort for information, whenever we wish to learn the working 
and progress of our system of education. 

During our period of fifty years the school system of New 
England has spread over all the Western States, and within a little 
more than a decade of years over all the Southern and Southwestern. 
By covering these vast territories the area of public schools has been 
increased nearly twentyfold. It now extends from ocean to ocean, 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. They are this day influencing the 
destinies of forty millions of people, and have nearly ten millions of 
pupils in training. What a stride is this from the condition of things 
under our fathers ! 

Formerly four millions of slaves, within our borders, lived and 
died in ignorance. Now seven hundred thousand of their million 
and a half are taught in the public schools, and probably not less 
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than one hundred thousand in private schools, and they have numer- 
ous colleges, theological seminaries, academies, and normal schools 
for higher education. These, with other similar agencies, are doubt- 
less destined to work out the redemption of this ill-fated race. 

It will be perceived that we have rather glanced at some of the 
principal points of our present system of education as distinguished 
from that of former times, than attempted a description of the whole ; 
but enough, I trust, has been said to indicate the great change which 
fifty years have wrought in this respect. 

Imperfect as our survey has been, its effect cannot be otherwise 
than inspiring. The friends of humanity, who have expended so 
much thought on the improvement of society, observe with satisfac- 
tion that however it may be in other departments of our social organ. 
ization, none of their hopes of the efficacy of general education have 
been dissapointed. The experiment has been made on a sufficiently 
large scale, and for a sufficient length of time to test the system. If 
the old district school of New England, imperfect as it confessedly 
was, bore good fruits, which none will deny, the modern system, with 
its manifold improvements, has borne them much more abundantly. 
And yet we have not reached the goal for which we are striving. 
You know the facetig of the old grammarians, “The present is 
imperfect, the perfect is future.” 





THE education of the whole people, in a republican government, can 
never be attained without the consent of the whole people. Compulsion, 
even though it were a desirable, is not an available instrument. Enlighten- 


ment, not coercion, is our resource. The nature of education must be 
explained. The whole mass of mind must be instructed in regard to its 
comprehensive and enduring interests. We cannot drive our people up a 
dark avenue, even though it be the right one; but we must hang the 
starry lights of knowledge about it, and show them not only the directness 
of its course to the goal of prosperity and honor, but the beauty of the way 
that leads to it. In some districts there will be but a single man or woman, 
in some towns scarcely half a dozen men or women, who have espoused this 
noble enterprise. But whether there be half a dozen or but one, they must 
be like the little leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal. Let the intelligent visit the ignorant, day by day, as the oculist visits 
the blind man, and detaches the scales from his eyes, until the living sense 
leaps to the living light. Let the zealous seek contact and communion with 
those who are frozen up in indifference, and thaw off the icebergs wherein 
they lie embedded. Let the love of beautiful childhood, the love of coun- 
try, the dictates of reason, the admonitions of conscience, the sense of relig- 
ious responsibility, be plied, in mingled tenderness and earnestness, until the 
obdurate and dark mass of avarice and ignorance and prejudice shall be 
dissipated by their blended light and heat. — /Y/orace Mann. 
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THE RENASCENCE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION. 


REV. R. H. QUICK, A. M. 


For the right understanding of history, of nations or of an indi- 
vidual man or woman, we must fix our attention on those periods in 
which the course of ideas takes, as the French say, a new bend, and 
to which we may trace back many of the habits that at length become 
our second nature. 

Such a period was the Renascence. Then it was that the last bend 
was given to the educational ideal of the civilized world; and though 
we seem now again to have arrived at a period of change, we are 
still, perhaps far more than we are aware, affected by the ideas of 
the great scholars who guided the intellect of Europe in the Revival 
of Learning. 

From the beginning to the end of the Fifteenth Century, the 
balance was trembling between two kinds of culture, and the fate 
of the schoolboy depended on the result. In this century men 
first got a correct conception of the globe they were inhabiting. 
Hitherto they had not even professed to have any knowledge of 
geography; there is no mention of it in the Trivium and Quad- 
rivium, which were then supposed to form the cycle of things known, 
if not of things knowable. But Vasca da Gama and Columbus were 
grand teachers of geography, and their lessons were learnt as far as 
civilization extended. 

The impetus thus given to the study of the earth might, at the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century, have engrossed the mind of 
Europe with the material world, had not the leaning to physical 
science been encountered and overcome by an impulse derived from 
another discovery. About the time of the discovery of America 
there also came to light the literature of Greece and Rome. 

When I speak of the discovery of the ancient literatures as rival- 
ling that of America, this use of the word “discovery” may be dis- 
puted. It may be urged that though the Greek language and literature 
were unknown in the West of Europe till they were brought there 
by the fugitives after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, yet the 
works of the great Latin writers had always been known in Italy, 
and Dante declares himself the disciple of Virgil. And yet I can- 
not give up the word “discovery.” In the life of an individual it some- 
times happens that he suddenly acquires, as it were, a new sense. 
The world around him remains the same as before, but it is not the 
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same tohim. A film passes from his eyes, and what has been ordinary 
and unmeaning suddenly becomes a source of wonder and delight to 
him. Something similar happens at times in the history of the gen- 
eral mind ; indeed, our own century has seen a remarkable instance 
of it. In reading the thoughts of great writers of earlier times we 
cannot but be struck, not only with their ignorance of the material 
world, but also with their ignorance of their ignorance. Little as 
they knew, they often speak as if they knew everything. Newton 
could see that he was like a child discovering a few shells while the 
unexplored ocean lay before him ; but in those days it required the 
intellect of a Newton to understand this. To the other children 
the ocean seemed to conceal nothing, and they innocently thought 
that all the shells, or nearly all, had been picked up. It was reserved 
for the people of our own century to become aware of the marvels 
which lie around us in the material world, and to be fascinated by the 
discovery. If the human race could live through several civilizations 
without opening its eyes to the wonders of the earth it inhabits, and 
then could suddenly become aware of them, we may well understand 
its retaining the literatures of Greece and Rome for centuries without 
valuing them, and at length as it were discovering them, and turning 
to them with unbounded enthusiasm and delight. 

As students of education, we can hardly attach too much im- 
portance to this great revolution. For nearly three centuries the 
curriculum in the public schools of Europe remained what the 
Renascence had made it. We have again entered on an age of 
change, but we are still much influenced by the ideas of the Renas- 


cence, and the best way to understand the forces now at work is to- 


trace them, where possible, to their origin. Let us then consider 
what the Renascence was, and how it affected the educational system. 

In endeavoring to understand the Renascence, we cannot do better 
than listen to what Mark Pattison says of it in his “ Life of Casau- 
bon”: “Inthe Fifteenth Century was revealed to a world which had 
hitherto been trained to logical analysis, the beauty of literary form. 
The conception of style or finished expression had died out with the 
pagan schools of rhetoric. It was not the despotic act of Justinian 
in closing the schools of Athens which had suppressed it. The 
sense of art in language decayed from the same general causes 
which had been fatal to all artistic perception. Banished from the 
Roman Empire in the Sixth Century, or earlier, the classical con- 
ception of beauty of form re-entered the circle of ideas after near 
a thousand years of oblivion and abeyance. Cicero and Virgil, 
Livius and Ovid, had been there all along, but the idea of composite 
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harmony, on which their works were constructed, was wanting. The 
restored conception, as if to recoup itself for its long suppression, 
took entire possession of the mind of Europe. The first period of 
the Renascence passed in adoration of the awakened beauty, and in 
efforts to copy and multiply it.” 

Here Mark Pattison speaks as if the conception of beauty of form 
belonged exclusively to the ancients, and those who learnt of them. 
This seems to require some abatement. There are points in which 
mediaval art far excelled the art of the Renascence. The Thir- 
teenth Century, as Archbishop Trench has said, was “rich in glori- 
ous creations of almost every kind”; and in that century our leading 
English architect, Street, finds the root of all that is great in modern 
art. (See “Dublin Afternoon Lectures,” 1868.) But there are two 
expressions of beauty to which the Greeks, and those who caught 
their spirit, were keenly alive, and to which the people of the Middle 
Ave seem to have been blind. The first is beauty in the human 
form; the second is beauty in literature. 

Che old delight in the beauty of the human form has never come 
back to us. Mr. Ruskin tells us we are an ugly race, with ill-shapen 
limbs, and well pleased with our ugliness and deformity, and in reply 
we only mutter something about the necessity of clothing both for 
warmth and decency. But as to the other expression of beauty, 
beauty in literature, the mind of Europe again became conscious 
of it in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. The reawakening of 
this sense of beauty we call the Renascence. 

Before we consider the effect of this intellectual revolution on edu- 
cation, let us be sure that we are not “paying ourselves with words,” 
and that we know exactly what we mean by “literature.” 

When the conceptions of an individual mind are expressed in a 
permanent form of words, we get literature. The sum total of all 
the permanent forms of expression in one language make up the 
literature of that language; and if no one has given his conceptions 
a form which has been preserved, the language is without a liter- 
ature. There are, then, two things essential to a literary work: 
first, the conceptions of an individual mind; second, a permanent 
form of expression. Hence it follows that the domain of literature 
is distinct from the domain of natural or mathematical science. 
Science does not give us the conceptions of an individual mind, but 
it tells us what every rational person who studies the subject must 
think. ‘And science is entirely independent of any form of words: 
a proposition of Euclid is science; a sonnet of Wordsworth’s is 
literature. We learn from Euclid certain truths which we should 
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have learnt from some one else if Euclid had never existed, and the 
proposition may be conveyed equally well in different forms of words 
and in any language. Buta sonnet of Wordsworth’s conveys thought 
and feeling peculiar to the poet, and even if the same thought and 
feeling were conveyed to us in other words, we should lose at least 
half of what he has given us. Poetry is indeed only one kind of 
literature, but it is the highest kind; and what is true of literary 
works in verse is true also in a measure of literary works in prose. 
So great is the difference between science and literature, that in 
literature, as Lord Lytton has remarked, the best books are gener- 
ally the oldest; in science they are the newest. 

At present we are concerned with literature only. There are two 
ways in which a work of literature may excite our admiration and 
affect our minds. These are, first, by the beauty of the conceptions 
it conveys to us ; and second, by the beauty of the language in which 
it conveys them. Inthe greatest works the two excellences will be 
combined.* 

Now the literary taste proper fastens especially on the second of 
the two, 2. ¢., on beauty of expression; and the Renascence was the 
revival of literary taste. “It was,” as Mark Pattison says, “the con- 
ception of style or finished expression which had died out with the 
pagan schools of rhetoric, and which re-entered the circle of ideas 
after near a thousand years of oblivion and abeyance.” If we lose 
sight of this we shall be perplexed by the unbounded enthusiasm 
which we find in the Sixteenth Century for the old classics. What 
great evangel, we may ask, had Cicero and Virgil and Ovid, or even 
Plato and the Greek dramatists, for men who lived when Europe had 
experienced a thousand years of Christianity? The answer is simple. 
They had none whatever. Their thoughts and conceptions were not 
adapted to the wants of the new world. The civilization of the 
Christian nations of the Sixteenth Century was a very different thing 
from the civilization of Greece and Rome. It had its own thoughts, 
its own problems, its own wants. The old-world thoughts could not 
be thought over again by it. This indeed was felt, though not admit- 
ted, by the Renascence scholars themselves. Had it been the 
thoughts of the ancients which seemed to them so valuable, they 
would have made some effort to diffuse those thoughts in the 
languages of the modern world. Much as a great literary work 
loses by translation, there may still be enough left of it to be a 
source of instruction and delight. The thoughts of Aristotle, con- 


* On the nature of literature, see Cardinal Newman’s “Lectures on the Nature of a 
University,” 
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veyed in a Latin translation of an Arabic translation, profoundly 
affected the mind of Europe in the Middle Ages. The Bible, or 
book far excellence, is known to few indeed in its original form. Some 
great writers — Cervantes, and Shakespeare, and the author of the 
“ Arabian Nights’’— please and instruct nations who know not the 
sound of the languages in which their works are composed. If, then, 
the great writers of Greece and Rome had been valued for their 
matter, their works would have been translated by the Renascence 
scholars, as the Bible was translated by the Reformers, and the 
history of modern education would have taken a very different turn 
from that which awaited it. But it was not so. The Renascence 
scholars did all they could to discourage translations. For the grand 
discovery, which we call the Revival of Learning, was not that the 
ancients had something to say, but that whatever they had to say 
they knew how to say it. 

And thus it happens that in the period of change, when Europe 
was rearranging its institutions, developing new ideas and settling 
into new grooves of habit, we find the men most influential in educa- 
tion entirely fascinated by beauty of expression, and this in two 
ancient languages, so that the one thing needful for the young 
seemed to them an introduction to the study of the ancient writings. 
The inevitable consequence was this: education became a mere 
synonyme for instruction in Latin and Greek. The only ideal set up 
for the “educated” was the classical scholar. 

Perhaps the absurdity of taking this ideal, an ideal which is 
obviously fitted for a small class of men only, and proposing it 
for general adoption, was partly concealed from the Renascence 
scholars by the peculiar circumstances of their age. No doubt they 
thought literature would in the future be a force capable of much 
wider application than it had ever been before. True, literature had 
till then affected a small class only. Literature meant books, books 
meant MSS., and MSS. were rare and costly. Literature, the 
embodiment of grand thoughts in grand words, had existed before let- 
ters, or at least without letters. The Homeric poems, for example, had 
been known to thousands who could not read or write. But beauty of 
expression naturally got associated and indeed confounded with the 
art by which it was preserved; so the creations of the mind, when 
embodied in particular combinations of words, acquired the name 
of literature or letters, and became almost exclusively the affair of 
those who had opportunities of study, opportunities afforded only to the 
few. During the Middle Ages every one who could read was allowed 
his “privilege of clergy”’; that is, he was assumed to be a clergy- 
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man. Literature then was not thought of as a means of general 
instruction. But at the very time that the beauty of the ancient 
writings dawned on the mind of Europe, a mechanical invention 
seemed to remove all hindrances to the spread of literature. The 
scholars seized on the printing-press, and thought by means of it to 
give all “the educated ”’ a knowledge of the classics. 

We cannot help speculating what would have been the effect of 
the discovery of printing if it had been made at another time. As 
there may be literature without books, so there may be books with- 
out literature. If at the time of the invention of printing there had 
been no literature, no creations of individual minds embodied in per- 
manent forms of speech, books might have been used as apparatus in 
a mental gymnasium, or they might have been made the means of 
conveying information. But just then the intellect of Europe was 
tired of mental gymnastics. It had taken exercise in the Trivium 
like a squirrel in its revolving cage, and was vexed to find it made no 
progress. As for information, there was little to be had. The age 
of observation and of physical science was not yet. So the printing- 
press was entirely at the service of the new passion for literature, 
and the scholars dreamed of the general diffusion of literary culture 
by means of printed books. For some two centuries the literary spirit 
had supreme control over the intellect of Europe, and the literary 
spirit could then find satisfaction nowhere but in the study of the 
ancient classics. The natural consequence was that throughout this 
period the “educated man” was supposed to be identical with the 
classical scholar. The great rival of the literary spirit, the scientific 
spirit, which cares for nothing but sequences independent of the 
human mind, began to shew itsclf early in the Seventeenth Century. 
Its first great champion was Francis Bacon; but by this time the 
school course of study had been settled, and two centuries had to 
elapse before the scientific spirit could unsettle it again. Tven 
now, when we speak of a man as “ well educated,” we are commonly 
understood to mean that in his youth he was taught the two classical 
languages, 

The taking of the classical scholar as the only ideal of the edu- 
cated man has been a fruitful source of evil in the history of educa- 
tion. 

1. This ideal exalted the learner above the doer. As far back as 
Xenophon, we find a contest between the passive ideal and the 
active, between the excellence which depends on a knowledge of 
what others have thought and done, and the excellence which comes 
of thinking and doing. But the excellence derived from learning 
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had never been highly esteemed. To be able to repeat Homer’s 
poetry was regarded in Greece as we now regard a pleasing accom- 
plishment. The knowledge of Homer sometimes proved decidedly 
“useful” knowledge, as the Athenians found who owed to it their 
return from the unhappy expedition to Syracuse. But the dignity 
of the learned man as such was not within the range of Greek 
ideas. Many of the Romans, after they began to study Greck litera- 
ture, certainly piqued themselves on being good Greek scholars, and 
Cicero occasionally quotes with all the airs of a pedant; but so 
thoroughly was the contrary ideal, the ideal of the doer, established 
at Rome, that nobody ever dreamt of placing its rival above it. In 
the decline of the Empire, especially at Alexandria, we find for the 
first time honors paid to the learned man; but he was soon lost sight 
of again. At the Renascence he burst into sudden blaze; and it was 
then discovered that he was what every man would wish to be. Thus 
the Renascence scholars, notwithstanding their admiration of the 
great nations of antiquity, set up an ideal which those nations would 
heartily have despised. The schoolmaster very readily adopted this 
ideal ; and schools have been places of learning, not training, ever 
since. 

2. The next defect I observe in the Renascence ideal is this: it 
attributes to literature more direct power over common life than 
literature has ever had, or is ever likely to have. 

I say direct power, for indirectly literature is one of the grand 
forces which act on all of us; but it acts on us through others, its 
most important function being to affect great intellects, the minds 
of those who think out and act out important changes. Its direct 
action on the mass of mankind is after all but insignificant. We 
have seen that literature consists in permanent forms of words, ex- 
pressing the conceptions of individual minds; and these forms will 
be studied only by those who are interested in the conceptions, or 
find pleasure in the mode in which they are expressed. Now the 
vast majority of ordinary people are without these inducements to 
literary study. They take a keen interest in everything connected 
with their relations and intimate friends, and a weaker interest in 
the thinkings and sayings and doings of every one else who is per- 
sonally known to them: but as to the mental conceptions of those 
who lived in other times, or if now alive are not known even by sight, 
the ordinary person is profoundly indifferent to them; and of course 
delight in expression as such is out of the question. The natural con- 
sequence is that the habit of reading books is by no means common. 
‘Mark Pattison observes that there are few books to be found in most 
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English middle-class homes; and he says: “The dearth of books is 
only the outward and visible sign of the mental torpor which reigns in 
those destitute regions.”” (In “Fortnightly Review,” November, 1877.) 
I much doubt if he would find more books in the middle-class homes 
of the Continent. There is only one kind of reading that is nearly 
universal—the reading of newspapers; and the newspaper lacks 
the element of permanence, and belongs to the domain of taik rather 
than of literature. 

Even when we get among the so-called “educated,” we find that 
those who care for literature form a very small minority. The rest 
have of course read Shakespeare and Milton and Walter Scott and 
Tennyson, but they do not read them. The lion’s share of our time 
and thoughts and interests must be given to our business or pro- 
fession, whatever that may be; and in few instances is this con- 
nected with literature. For the rest, whatever time or thought a 
man can spare from his calling is mostly given to his family, or to 
society, or to some hobby which is not literature. And love of 
literature is not seen in such reading as is common. The literary 
spirit shews itself, as I said, in appreciating beauty of expression ; 
and how far beauty of expression is cared for we may estimate from 
the fact that few people think of reading anything a second time. 
The ordinary reader is profoundly indifferent about style, and will 
not take the trouble to understand ideas. He keeps to periodicals 
or light fiction, which enables the mind to loll in its easy chair (so to 
speak), and see pass before it a series of pleasing images. “ An 
idea,” as Mark Pattison says, “is an excitant, comes from mind and 
calls forth mind; an image isa sedative;” and most people, when 
they take up a book, are seeking a sedative. 

So literature is after all a very small force in the lives of most 
men, and perhaps even less in the lives of most women. Why, 
then, are the employments of the school-room arranged on the sup- 
position that it is the grand force of all? The reason is, that we 
have inherited from the Renascence a false notion of the function of 
literature. 

I must now point out a fault in the Renascence ideal which is per- 
haps the most remarkable of all. Those by whom this idea was set 
up were entirely possessed by an enthusiasm for literature, and they 
made the mistake of attributing to literature a share in general cul- 
ture which literature seems incapable of taking. After this, we 
could little have expected that the new ideal would exclude literature 
from the school-room, and yet so it has actually turned out. 

As a literary creation contains the conceptions of an individual 
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mind expressed in a permanent form of words, it exists only for 
those who can understand the words or at least the conceptions. 

- From this it follows that literature for the young must have its 
expression in the vernacular The instances are rare indeed in which 
any one below the age of fifteen or sixteen (perhaps I might put the 
limit a year or two higher) understands any but the mother tongue. 
In the mother tongue indeed, some forms of literature exercise a 
great influence over young minds, Ballad literature seems especially 
to belong to youth, the youth of nations and of individuals. Aristotle 
educated Alexander with Homer; and we can easily imagine the 
effect which the Iliad must have had on the young Greeks. Although 
in the days of Plato instruction was not confined to literature, he 
gives this account of part of the training in the Athenian schools: 
“Placing the pupils on benches, the instructors make them read and 
learn by heart the poems of good poets, in which are many moral 
lessons, many tales and eulogies and lays of the brave men of old; 
that the boys may imitate them with emulation, and strive to become 
such themselves.” Here we seea very important function attributed 
to literature, in the bringing up of the young; but the literature so 
used must obviously be in the language of the learners. 

The influence of a literary work may however extend itself far 
beyond the limits of its own language. When our minds can re- 
ceive and take pleasure in the conceptions of a great writer, he may 
speak to us by an interpreter. At the Renascence there were 
books in the world which might have affected the minds of the 
young, — Plutarch and Herodotus, and above all Homer; but as 
I have already said, it was not the conceptions but the literary 
form of the ancients, which seemed to the Renascence of such in- 
estimable value, so they refused to give the conceptions in any but 
the original words. “Studying the ancients in translations,” says 
Melanchthon, “is merely looking at the shadow.” He could not 
have made a greater mistake. As far as the young are concerned, 
the truth is exactly the reverse. The translation would give the 
substance: the original can give nothing but the shadow. Let us 
take the experience of Mr. Kinglake, the author of “Esther.” 
This distinguished Eton man, fired by his remembrances of Homer, 
visited the Troad. He had, as he tells us, “clasped the Iliad line 
by line to his brain witlk*reverence as well as love.”” Well done, 
Eton! we are tempted to exclaim when we read this passage: here 
at least is proof that some /iterature was taught in those days of the 
dominion of the classics. But stop! It seems that this clasping 
did not take place at Eton, but in happy days before Eton, when 
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Kinglake knew no Greek and read translations. “Heroic days are 
these,” he writes, ‘but the Dark Ages of schoolboy life come clos- 
ing over them. I suppose it’s all right in the end; yet, by Jove! 
at first sight it does seem a sad intellectual fall . . . The dis- 
mal change is ordained; and then their meagre Latin (the same 
for everybody), with small shreds and patches of Greck, is thrown 
like a pauper’s pall over all your early lore; instead of sweet knowl- 
edge, vile monkish doggrel, grammars and graduses, dictionaries and 
lexicons, and horrible odds and ends of dead languages, are given 
you for your portion; and down you fall from Roman story to a 
three-inch scrap of ‘Scriptores Romani’ — from Greek poetry down, 
down, to the cold rations of ‘Poet Greci,’ cut up by commentators 
and served out by schoolmasters!’’ (“ Esther,’’ The Troad.) 

We see from this how the Renascence ideal had the extraordinary 
effect of banishing literature from the school-room. Literature has 
indeed not ceased to influence the young; it still counts for much 
more in their lives than in the lives of their seniors ; but we all know 
who are the writers who affected our own minds in childhood and 
youth, and who affect the minds of our pupils now — not Eutropius or 
Xenophon or Cesar or Cicero, but Defoe and Swift and Marryatt and 
Walter Scott. The ancient writings, which were literature to Me- 
lanchthon and Erasmus, as they are still to many in our universities 
and elsewhere, can never be literature to the young. Most of the 
classical authors read in the school-room could not be made literature 
to young people even by means of translations, for they were men who 
wrote for men and women only. We sce that it would be absurd to 
make an ordinary boy of twelve or fourteen study Burke or Pope. And 
if we do not make him read Burke, whose language he understands, 
why do we make him read Cicero, whose language he does not 
understand? If he cannot appreciate Pope, why do we teach him 
Horace? The Renascence gives us the explanation of this singular 
anomaly. The scholars of that age were so delighted with the 
“composite harmony” of the ancient classics that the study of 
those classics seemed to them the one thing worth living for. The 
main, if not the only, object they kept in view in bringing up the 
young was to gain for them admission to the treasure-house ; and 
though young people could not understand the ancient writings as 
literature, they might at least study them as language and thus be 
ready to enjoy them as literature in after life. Thus the subject of 
instruction in the school-room came to be not the classics, but the 
classical languages. The classics were used as school-books, but the 
only meaning thought of was the meaning of the detached word or 
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at best of the detached sentence. You aska child learning to read 
if he understands what he is reading about, and he says, “I can’t 
think of the meaning because I am thinking of the words.” The 
same thing happened in the school-boy’s study of the classics. And 
so it has come to pass, that to this day the great writers of antiquity 
discharge a humble function which they certainly never contem- 
plated. 
“ Great Cxsar’s body, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


And great Czsar’s mind has been turned to uses almost as paltry. 
He has in fact written for the school-room, not a commentary on 
the Wars in Gaul, — nothing of the kind, — but simply a book of exer- 
cises in Latin construing ; and an excellent book it would be if he had 
only graduated the difficulties better. 


[ 70 be concluded in the next number.} 





Direct authority is not a power to be exercised indiscriminately, but 
only where it is needed. It must supplement and strengthen motives, not 
supersede them. The perfection of discipline lies in maintaining the just 
proportion of freedom to obedience. ‘This varies. In infancy it is small ; 
so that the whole period morally defined, might be defined as the period of 
obedience. Freedom, before the child can choose what is good for him, is 
hurtful ; obedience, absolute obedience, as has been said, is “no less neces- 
sary to the preservation of his existence than to the formation of his moral 
character.” It is the first step in his education to freedom. Still, even in 
infancy there is a narrow sphere within which the child may have freedom ; 
the sphere not so much of moral as of animal or natural activity. But the 
sphere is a constantly widening one ; and it is in not recognizing this feature 
of it, it is in attempting to maintain the same degree of subjection in chil- 
dren throughout different periods, that the most common and the gravest 
error in disciplining the will lies. There is a strong temptation to disregard 
their altered circumstances ; it is easier, and to many more agreeable, to 
supersede the will than to train it. In so far as this proceeds from misap- 
prehension, however, as it generally does, it should be recollected that the 
training which accustoms the pupil to do everything at the word of com- 
mand, whilst it may make an agreeable pupil, may not be the training which 
goes to confer on him the inestimable benefit of a strong character. It is 
the obedience that is free, selfprompted, which we must aim at inculcating ; 
and this cannot be inculcated if we give the child no room for the exercise 
of freedom. When he begins to reason, we must give him reasons for what 
we require to be done ; taking care, moreover, that we give him truthful and 
valid reasons. — Yames Currie, A. A. 
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UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
MISS E. T. LANDER. 


Ir might be fancied that recent facts relating to education in 
different parts of the world would impress with very melancholy 
foreshadowings the minds of those who believe that the effect of 
“progress’’ is to kill joy. An impulse toward learning, so powerful 
as to have induced a recent comparison between the enthusiastic 
feeling of this time and that of the Renaissance, is not the chief 
burden of the gloomy suggestion of danger, inasmuch as that ten- 
dency is so fully supplemented by the effective systems now common 
for the people’s intellectual development, which are reactionary with 
the new spirit, and which belong to this age alone. For example, the 
condition of educational matters in England, in all their pith and 
moment, could be summed up bya no better précés than that of 
a statement made in conversation by a professor of Johns Hopkins 
University, that the English people are divided into two classes, — 
examiners and examined. It may be added that the rational precision 
of the idea could hardly be challenged with any intelligent reason, 
since that epitome is founded on the fact, not of our schemes of 
intellectual tests, but of system added to system of examinations, 
adapted to as many varieties and degrees of culture among the 
people. 

The American public cannot be presumed to have been without a 
more or less comprehensive understanding of Inglish educational 
tendencies, or have failed to note how eminently England has been, 
even in times past, an examined and an examining nation. But it is 
during a score of years past that this manner of educational move- 
ment has progressed with novel and amazing energy, from which 
happens frequent astonishment among us at the extent to which 
reasons for the introduction of formal intellectual tests have recently 
multiplied in the British nation. The case comes to hardly less, in a 
word, than that people of this generation in England, whom the India 
service leaves unexamined, are generally induced to have their quality 
determined on some other ground of the desirableness of attaining 
definite standards established by recognized educational authority. 
This result has been immensely increased by the recruiting of candi- 
dates from a class previously held either above or below, or in some 
manner apart from the necessity of being proved any definite quan- 
tity whatever in our complicated problem of modern life. It is now 
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the opinion of a large part of the thinking English public that intel- 
lectual inquiry, which has to so great an extent left woman as an 
indeterminative until the latter part of this century, is not dangerously 
premature in the experiment of making tests of her capacity the 
same as in the case of men. 

The system of university examinations for women, first established 
by Cambridge, nearly twenty years ago, was the origin of an exten- 
sive series of co-ordinate movements hinged upon the strongholds of 
learning. Not only Oxford and Cambridge, but younger institutions, 
have been equally swayed by the influence of the new spirit ; and 
this force, it may at once be stated, is operating throughout the 
spheres of education with a rapid leavening of the principal mass 
of old opinion. 

It is one of the most recent evolutions from that movement which 
is recognized by the surviving element of British conservatism as a 
“widely ramifying conspiracy,” and which, in reality, is one of the 
boldest and most complicated social schemes of the age. 

It should be observed that a step of great ultimate meaning, as all, 
no doubt, felt that of women’s higher education to be, was under- 
taken in that country only with the most careful studies of facts and 
of probable consequences. England has not moved with the rapidity 
of either Russia or Italy in this direction ; it is even likely to be some 
time before the latter country, with her fifteen universities open to 
women, without limit of the privileges of study, examinations, and 
degrees, will be rivalled by England in liberality of women’s educa- 
tion; and that the women of the former nation will probably not be 
distanced forthwith by their English sisters in the scientific attain- 
ments which feminine students have been so unrestrictedly permitted 
to seek under the Russian system of education. 

The value of conclusions resulting from a course of close and 
deliberate studies on this subject, wherein English caution has been 
exercised with such extreme strictness, will be admitted as evident 
to all. It isa fact of some consequence, that as the result of inquiries 
in the direction of the schools there was a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion; and that on this unanimous opinion subsequent plans 
for the higher education of women have been, to some extent, 
contingent. In forming the basis of the original plan of university 
examinations, use was made of information furnished by the report 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission which had been appointed to 
thoroughly examine into educational institutions of all degrees and 
dimensions in the kingdom. For the purpose of this examination, 
England was divided into districts, each of which was assigned to a 
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special commissioner, all the endowed, proprietary, and private 
schools falling equally into the plan of official investigation ; and of 
the latter class in England, the number is represented to be ten 
thousand, of which the majority are girls’ schools. 

Through this examination, significant ideas relative to woman’s 
education became, if not newly, yet definitely, established. The 
investigators observed that the girl pupils evinced.a power for study 
equal to that found in boys’ schools; and that this was a fact in 
relation to those studies in which girls had been previously supposed 
deficient as compared with boys. In schools of both sexes, taught 
by masters, no difference was noted between the attainments of boys 
and those of girls. And in proprietary schools, girls were observed 
to be as proficient as the boys in Euclid. Such differences as were 
noted between the sexes (like that, for instance, which is probably 
as common everywhere as in England, of girls of the younger sort 
writing better than boys of the same age, in consequence of the 
greater flexibility and delicacy of little girls’ fingers) were not of a 
kind thought to signify any essential inequality or unlikeness of in- 
tellectual characteristics. The report was altogether highly encour- 
aging as to the capacity of women for study, while it also presented 
a not unfavorable view of the sex as teachers; for although repre- 
sented as being imperfectly trained, the women found engaged in 
the schools were acquitted of the charge of being unfitted by 
nature for the vocation. As in some slight manner indicating the 
general sentiment resulting from these inquiries, as to the effects of 
study on the feminine character, an example may be taken from a 
report of one of the commissioners, recording the following fact :— 

“It happens that the finest manners I ever saw among young 
people — the most perfect self-possession, modesty, and freedom from 
affectation —were in a class of girls who were brought up to me to 
demonstrate a problem in Euclid. It would be a strange commen- 
tary on our present system of education, if it could be proved that 
the studies which are supposed to elevate and refine men had an 
opposite effect on the other sex. But though unproved, and prob- 
ably grossly untrue, there are many who believe it.” 

It is not very difficult to imagine that the manners of this class of 
girls in Euclid may have been not less admirable than those of a 
different pupil noted some years since, whose case was, that not being 
able to answer the simplest questions in arithmetic, and with the am- 
bition, as may be supposed, to seem not wanting an equivalent for 
that accomplishment, hastened to assure the visitor that, although 
not knowing anything about arithmetic, she could “ crochet Moses.” 
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In addition to the facts of the schools, it was probably not forgotten, 
during these councils, how many cultivated Englishwomen there are 
whose attainments, in many cases scarcely inferior to those of schol- 
arly fathers or husbands, have never been a cause of harm to mater- 
nity or the [english home. 

Through both repeated and varied considerations of the question 
of more liberal advantages for women, sufficient reason, at all events, 
was found for the establishment of the “local examinations” which 
constituted the first public step of importance in the direction of 
women’s higher education. When established at Cambridge these 
examinations were equally for boys and girls under eighteen years of 
age, the candidates being examined in the same subjects, having the 
same papers prepared by the regular university professors. The 
examinations have since been regularly held at different points of 
the country, called “centres”; and here candidates are received from 
the various collegiate and private schools, and from the class edu- 
cated by private instruction, or prepared by solitary study. To such 
as pass the test, certificates are granted which represent the grade of 
scholarship attained. The local centres at which the university 
examinations are held are represented as having increased to up- 
ward of fifty, and the aggregate number of candidates, boys and girls, 
as being in recent years some four or five thousand annually. Oxford 
joined in the scheme with Cambridge within a short time after its 
establishment, and London University was not long in adopting it in 
a modified form. 

The association by whose action women have become established 
in full university privileges at Cambridge had its immediate origin 
through other considerations than those of the organization having 
for its object the system of university examinations already men- 
tioned. The former grew out of a favor for some time extended to 
ladies — those, for the most part, having masculine relatives in some 
connection with the university —of attendance at the more elegant 
lectures. With proper appreciation, let it be hoped, of what was 
conferred in the form of intellectual dainties, this favored class came, 
in time, to disclose an anxious regard for the substantials withheld. 
A society was accordingly formed, having the object of securing 
both lectures and examinations, the same as those for male students, 
to girls above seventeen. The organization, which was managed by 
a mixed syndicate of ladies and gentlemen, obtained for feminine 
students the privilege of lectures by twenty-two of the regular pro- 
fessors, with fees at a guinea the course, except for those intending 
to be governesses, who paid half that price. Students from a dis- 
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tance originally had their residence at Merton College, the number 
increasing until Newnham Hall had also to be taken, to provide 
necessary accommodations. To the examinations held for this class 
of candidates, young men, not members of the university, were 
equally eligible. The instruction and tests offered by this system 
were without relation to the study, examinations, or degrees of the 
university, but formed a separate trial of proficiency in a lesser 
course of liberal studies prescribed by the Cambridge professors, as 
most serving the purpose of general culture. The gulf fixed between 
this point and Cambridge was not so great but that the final discov- 
ery of a passage to the loftier region could be anticipated. A bold 
step toward this object was taken in 1875, by three ladies, who 
presented themselves for examination by the regular university 
examiners, having first carefully prepared themselves by additional 
instruction, privately obtained. The test was passed by the candi- 
dates with distinguished credit, two of the number taking the moral- 
science tripos, and the remaining candidate the classical and mathe- 
matical tripos. The action was marked by discretion and valor at 
once, and even liberal Cambridge could hardly have been prepared 
for so brilliant a coup d’école. The candidates, at all events, found 
themselves wanting the formal university stamp of recognition which 
would have been their undisputed portion as male students. It wasa 
peculiar crisis, with long issues known to be dependent upon the result 
of this fresh advance of the genius of abstract learning upon the genius 
of form. But the act of the university on this single moot point hardly 
more illustrated its general attitude, than one swallow makes a sum- 
mer. And even if there can be alleged no absolutely justifiable 
reason for the refusal of a common recognition to candidates who 
have passed a common test, the Cambridge professors should still be 
exonerated from any charge of desiring to regulate these matters 
with scant justice; in evidence of which, may be mentioned the 
appointment of the young lady who had passed with distinction the 
moral-science test, to deliver lectures on moral philosophy, — which 
was what happened next at that renowned and ancient seat of learn- 
ing. At this stage certainly there was no apparent fancy at Cam- 
bridge for cutting blocks with a razor. 

After this the public was probably spared any great astonishment, 
when a plan was proposed “for the express purpose of providing 
means for carrying on the education of young women above eighteen 
years of age, analogous to those afforded by the older universities to 
young men.” An illustration of Matthew Arnold’s idea of the 
“awakening of the modern spirit” goes with that action, and the 
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manner in which the plan was laid is specially worthy of attention. 
First of all, it should be noticed that the event was not taken before 
its flood, and none have more straightly led on to fortune. The 
Englishwoman’s coup is very rarely, either by want of understanding 
or of steady self-control, degraded to a fiasco, and in this instance 
the credit belongs to her of having seemed to realize the progressive 
ideal of her future of “endurance, foresight, strength, and skill.” 
Perfunctory and witless the action certainly was not, and the fitness 
of women for the privileges they demanded having first been demon- 
strated to the last degree be‘ore the scheme for the university for 
women was obtruded, the old institution was borne upon with what 
has rightly been regarded as the highest order of sagacity. 

“They started the plan with the disclaimer of all crude and 
untried methods. It was not for women to presume to strike out 
any new paths of their own. Those that had been sanctioned by the 
long usage of the male sex were good enough for them. They might 
be mistaken for interlopers, but they repudiated all charge of being 
innovators. Their ambition was bounded to the simple participation 
in the usages and regulations, tests and standards, of our ancient 
seats of learning. In short, all they aspired at was to become under- 
graduates in the garb of women; not on the fantastic and poetic pat- 
tern of those of Tennyson’s ‘Princess,’ but in the prosaic sense of 
full conformity to university work and rules. Who could resist such 
modest pretensions ?”’ 

It was thus lightly and cleverly that a contributor to English 
periodical literature pictured the proceeding, in a valuable discussion 
providing one of the best sources of recent information on the sub- 
ject. Cambridge, it may be imagined, was disposed to meet this 
scheme in a spirit not less gracious than that in which it had been 
proposed. For, almost like an exhalation, Girton College soon there- 
after assumed the form of an active university for women. This 
institution, situated two miles from Cambridge, has now passed its 
first ten years with regularly increasing popularity. It is no longer 
an experimentum crucis, but is one of the fully settled forces of our 
modern age. That the need of such an institution to meet the 
demand of Englishwomen was not a fanciful one, would seem to be 
evinced by the fact that after a sufficient time for a reaction from the 
first enthusiasm, the applicants for admission are too numerous to be 
accommodated in the present building. The object of admission 
here, it is well also to remember, is nothing less than pursuance of 
the same course of studies as that forming the curriculum of Cam- 
bridge University. The teaching of these subjects to Girton Col- 
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lege students is by Cambridge professors, and the examinations are 
identical in every respect with those for the male students of the 
older university. It has been particularly noticed that the intellec- 
tual development of the feminine undergraduates is much the same 
as that of the undergraduates in Cambridge University. The young 
women have shown considerably less intuitiveness than they have 
been given credit for possessing, and much more of the logical fac- 
ulty which they have been supposed to be destitute of, as compared 
with men. 

The readiness with which Oxford has taken up a plan similar to 
that of Cambridge is one of the most remarkable circumstances yet 
recorded of English schemes of education. In the plan of univer- 
sity examinations for male and female students not belonging to the 
universities, this venerable institution followed Cambridge several 
years ago, as before stated. In that early concession, however, is 
implied no sacrifice of customs of a thousand years, belonging to 
undergraduate life, and which remained to be freely offered by Rit- 
ualistic and Broad Church parties united, as has since been done. 
But for a representation of the progress already made in the work of 
founding at Oxford a college for young women similar to that of Gir- 
ton, it will be only necessary to recall the account with which Mr. 
Conway has recently favored the American reading public. 

The course of London University in the matter of the examina- 
tions, which was different at the outset from that of the older univer- 
sities, results, finally, in a similar system. . That institution obtained 
a supplemental charter in 1867, by which it was empowered to grant 
certain examinations and certificates to women. These privileges 
were not identical with any conferred on male students, nor was any 
correspondence intended between the two, either in the nature of 
the tests or in the time of giving the examinations. <A degree of 
value was felt to attach to a system wherein successful women can- 
didates were entitled to certificates from the university ; and follow- 
ing the initiatory test, were also two supplemental examinations 
representing more advanced grades of scholarship. The compari- 
sons, being still only those of women with each other, were found 
insufficient, although the results tended in a high degree to settle 
the question of feminine capacity. In 1872, the first prize in 
political economy was awarded to a young lady; and two years 
subsequently, this candidate obtained the same distinction in juris- 
prudence. Under such circumstances it is hardly surprising that the 
Senate should have seen the propriety of making the examinations 
the same for men and women, which has been the plan followed 
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since 1876. And that university is now enabled also, by a supple- 
mentary charter obtained from the Crown, to grant to women, equally 
with men, its degrees in the several departments of arts, law, and 
medicine. This change which has been wrought for girls is truly 
wonderful ; but then it is a hundred years since the most famous of 
literary women wrote that, in the selection of a school for her niece, 
her friends need only consider the advantages of “good air and a 
good dancing-master,” and further added, that what girls learned in 
the schools did not signify much, but that they unlearned a provin- 
cial draw] which was ungenteel. 

The educational privileges newly established throughout England 
are but partially represented by this manner of record of the univer- 
sities. The awakening reaches to districts remote from centres of 
learning, and novel means are devised for the advancement of those 
women students, who, from necessity or choice, do not receive the 
benefits of the schools or of the local examinations. As an example 
of such methods may be mentioned the work of the Rugby Associa- 
tion for the Higher Education of Women, in carrying on a system 
of instruction and examination by correspondence, which is repre- 
sented as operating successfully. 

In such general enthusiasm as prevails on the subject of education, 
the utmost liberality in promoting it is also represented as existing 
everywhere. The feeling is limited to no class, but equally influ- 
ences societies of artisans of various kinds, and the highest in Church 
and State. The fishmongers and brewers, for instance, are reported 
as having given with a generous spirit, not surpassed by any. For 
the building of the North London and Camden Street Schools the 
latter contributed £20,000. Cloth-workers, and others of similar 
social rank, have bestowed means as liberally, according to their 
fortune, as has Baron de Rothschild himself, who has been a large 
donor to the new institutions. Many women who have made gener- 
ous offerings for this object are themselves distinguished for intellec- 
tual attainments. The nucleus for the women’s university now in 
progress of establishment at Oxford was £1,000, contributed by a 
lady to whose interest the movement is indebted for much of the 
success it has attained. A noted instance of the advantage with 
which several women have united earnest advocacy and pecuniary 
aid is that of the help contributed by Mrs. William Gray to the 
National Union for Improving the Education of Women. This 
organization, presided over by the Princess Louise, was inaugurated 
in 1871, having been, to a great extent, the work of the lady before- 
named, and of her sister, Miss Shirreff. Progress in the direction of 
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the schools has been largely aided through the publication of the 
monthly journal, called the “Women’s Educational Union,” estab- 
lished by the latter. One of the present leading movements of the 
association is that of the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company Lim- 
ited, which opened its first high school at Chelsea, on the first of 
January, 1873. According to the latest account received here, these 
schools have increased to the number of fifteen, dispersed through 
the country, and giving instruction to two thousand pupils. Capital 
is being enlisted in the schools, which, on those already in operation, 
realizes dividends of five per cent, and shares are guaranteed for 
several more. 

Possibly an earnest feeling on the subject of woman’s education, 
such as has disclosed itself in energetic action in several foreign 
countries, may exist in America to a larger extent than has yet 
become apparent, although here, thus far, there is to be distinguished 
but a single bud of that newly ingrafted order, which is flowering 
abundantly in older soil. It was the success of the university exam- 
inations in England which led to the adoption of a similar system 
in this country, the latter having had a more or less vital continuance 
fora period of about five years. For some time previous to that 
movement, those most interested in the subject were convinced that 
existing educational arrangements for American girls had not sup- 
plied a sufficiently definite standard of proficiency, or the right kind 
of stimulus to ambition. The majority of girls in every community, 
it was thought, are likely to neglect their opportunities simply for 
the want of a more certain and better understood object ; and that 
this may possibly be the case even in institutions of a very excellent 
kind. The injury resulting to private schools, from a great. variety 
of individual demands, frequently setting aside the teacher's judg- 
ment, seemed also to call for some correction. And a better direc- 
tion in general of the studies of girls, together with a great improve- 
ment in the whole system of instruction in private schools, was the 
anticipated result of having a common standard of work set before 
the pupils. This higher and less vague motive was to be supplied 
by a system of tests of culture, under university authority, in the 
manner of the English “local examinations.” The movement for 
this object originated with one of the committees of the Women’s 
Educational Association of Boston, the initiatory step being taken in 
June, 1874, when a class of candidates presented themselves for 
the intellectual test, in President Eliot’s parlors, at Cambridge. 

For some reason, not very clear to the friends of the experiment, 
it was not immediately followed by so much success as might have 
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been expected. It may be not improper to assume that the Amer- 
ican, in general, takes somewhat less kindly to the examination idea, 
where no commercial advantage is implied, than the people do in 
England. Be that as it may, but little progress was attained in this 
instance, until a young lady, returning to this country, after a period 
of study at Girton College, made earnest and successful efforts for 
the expansion of the system, which had barely survived after its 
introduction here. 

A local committee for the Harvard examinations was organized in 
New York, the public being informed of the objects of the system, 
by the following announcements, issued in 1877 :— 

“The preliminary examination is intended as a careful test of pro- 
ficiency in a course of elementary study of a liberal order, arranged 
for persons who may or may not afterwards pursue the work of 
education. It differs, therefore, both in its purpose and in its selec- 
tion of subjects, from any college examination, whether for admis- 
sion or for subsequent standing. It applies, however, the same 
standard of judgment in determining the success and excellence of 
the work offered, as would be used in judging similar work if done 
in Harvard College. It is therefore strongly recommended to all 
girls who wish to test their progress by a strict and publicly recog- 
nized standard, or in a range of subjects wider than the ordinary 
school courses include. 

“The advanced examination offers a test of sfecza/ culture in one 
or more of five departments, namely, languages, natural science, 
mathematics, history, and philosophy. It is not intended to be taken 
as a whole, and does not, therefore, represent the studies of a col- 
lege course, but is adapted to persons of limited leisure for study, 
such as girls who have left school and are occupied with home 
cares, or teachers engaged in their professional labors.” 


An examination of eighteen candidates was held in June of the 
same year, in the parlors of one of the private residences of New 
York. Professor Childs represented the university, and, with two 
ladies of the New York committee, presided at the several sessions 
of the examination, which continued from May 30 to June 6. The 
printed questions used were prepared by the Harvard professors of 
each subject, and the written answers were returned to them, to be 
examined and marked. In attendance at this examination was the 
largest number of candidates which have thus far taken the Harvard 
test at any single place, and its circumstances may be understood as 
fairly representing the general experiment. The secretary of, the 
New York committee, Mrs. M. S. Trimble, subsequently reported as 
follows, at the annual meeting of the association : — 


“When the result of the examination was made known to the 
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local secretary and the candidates, it appeared that three of the 
eighteen took the whole number of subjects required for a certifi- 
cate, which is nine, and two of the three passed in all, the third 
failed in two subjects. The remaining fifteen divided the examina- 
tion, taking only a partial course; three of these failed to pass in 
three subjects, two passed in three, seven passed in four, and three 
passed in five. Four of the eighteen New York candidates were 
women of more than thirty, who had been for years engaged in 
teaching, and nine were younger women, fitting themselves for teach- 
ers. All of the thirteen expected to take the advanced, after taking 
the preliminary examination. The other five were girls who had no 
object in view but their own improvement; only two of these ex- 
pected to take the advanced examination. The largest number of 
failures was in French, while the mathematical papers received spe- 
cial commendation. The applications for information with regard to 
these examinations have been very numerous since June, and fifty- 
six schools in different parts of the country have offered to fit young 
women for them.” 


A local committee was formed in Cincinnati also, with the idea 
of an examination being held there, simultaneously with those in 
Cambridge and New York. The Cincinnati examination was, how- 
ever, postponed until the following year. In the spring of 1877 a 
committee was organized in Philadelphia. A proposal for an exam- 
ination, to be held in that city in June of that year, which had origi- 
nated with several ladies prominent as friends of education, met 
with a discouraging response from the University of Pennsylvania, 
to which the committee first applied. The ladies next presented 
their request to Harvard University, which already had its local 
committees in Cambridge, New York, and Cincinnati. The applica- 
tion resulted in the establishment of another “centre” at Philadel- 
phia. But for several reasons, as in university circles, at least, is 
well known, the provost of the University of Pennsylvania seriously 
disapproved of the introduction of such a system of examinations in 
this country, and emphatically discountenanced any relation of the 
plan to Philadelphia. His grounds of objection were very clearly 
stated, and as clearly replied to by Professor Dunbar of Harvard 
University. The belief of Dr. Stillé in the perniciousness of the 
system —a belief based largely, it should be observed, on the idea 
of the examinations being made to serve, in some manner, as a sub- 
stitute for thorough and systematic training—can but equally, of 
course, on such grounds condemn all similar examinations elsewhere. 
The only point of difference in favor of the English system over 
that established here would be in a single circumstance of several 
which Provost Stillé has discussed, that, namely, of the comparative 
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want of age and reputation of Harvard to give weight to its action. 
But the value of its sanction, in this instance, being based on the 
same conditions as that of its formal stamp of recognition in the 
case of graduates, it is probable that the public will not very gen- 
erally dissent from the friends of the local examination system, on 
the ground of wanting confidence in Harvard. 

Fortunately, the discussion as to whether these examinations are 
injurious or superserviceable is not necessary to the purpose of 
sketching the present features of the scheme. In what has been 
done, the friends of the system believe there are good grounds for 
hope in its success. For the benefit of those who might present 
themselves as candidates at the sixth examination, the university, 
during the past year, issued a syllabus showing the courses of read- 
ing, the periods of history prescribed, and the text-books and books of 
reference recommended. To the majority of persons who believe 
that study as well as all else should be made so easy for girls as 
never to cost them any really severe endeavor, the list of sciences 
and languages prescribed for the candidate of seventeen, at the pre- 
liminary examination, would at first, no doubt, appear a somewhat 
formidable array. The fact of the large extent to which the course 
is elective, considerably reduces that mountain. And with such 
advantage as may be taken in the matter of offsets, is a privilege of 
equal importance in the optional division of the work between two 
years : — 

“ The preliminary examination may be divided between two years, 
at the option of the candidate. In this case the minimum age of 
admission is sixteen years. No candidate, however, will be admitted 
to examination on a part of any subject, and no account will be made 
of a partial examination unless the candidate has passed _satisfac- 
torily in at least three subjects. Candidates who divide the exam- 
ination will be expected to attain a somewhat higher degree of 
excellence than those who present the nine subjects at once.” 


From the four languages set down for the preliminary examina- 
tion — French, German, Latin, and Greek —the candidate is allowed 
the choice of any two, the only limitation being that at least one of 
the two chosen shall be a modern language, by which means the 
burden of the language test certainly need not be remarkably severe 
in case of a division, also of the examination between two years. 
The remaining subjects of this grade are English, physical geography, 
either elementary botany or elementary physics, arithmetic, algebra 
through quadratic equations, and history. Candidates are also 
examined upon some pieces of standard literature, which are speci- 
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fied each year in advance, and upon the history of English liter- 
ature. The set examination in literature was in 1878, in “King 
Lear” and “As You Like It”; and in 1879, in “Hamlet” and 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”; and is, in 1880, in ‘ Macbeth” 
and “Henry V.” Candidates are expected to have at command 
such literary history as is comprised in Arnold's “ Manual of Eng- 
lish Literature,” or Spaulding’s “History of English Literature,” 
respecting Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare (or rather Shakespeare 
to accord with Harvard), and twenty more English writers, all of 
whom are named, from the latter to Wordsworth. So far, then, as 
this part of the system goes, it is the assigning of a lesson which is 
committed to memory, and the advantage of which is that the can- 
didate, by special direction of her efforts, learns what it is desirable 
that she should know. 

Although in French no books are prescribed, the prospective can- 
didate is given two lists which are designed to furnish her the neces- 
sary vocabulary, and represent the character of the French, which 
she should be able to read. The first, for 1879, embraced Voltaire, 
“Charles XII.” ; George Sand, “ La famille de Germandre”’ ; Alfred 
de Vigny, “ Cing Mars”; Sandeau, “ Mlle. de la Seigliere”’ (comedy) ; 
Moliére, “Le Misanthrope”; Racine, “ Athalie.”” The second list 
is that of Souvestre, “Un philosophe sous les touts”; Topffer, 
“La biblioth¢que de mon oncle”; Mme. de Sévigné, “ Lettres” ; 
Feuillet, “Le Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre”’ (comedy) ; Molicre, 
“L’Avare”’; Corneille, “Le Cid.” As illustrated by the papers used 
in 1878 and 18709, the requisitions on this subject also test the can- 


didate’s knowledge in regard to allusions to history, geography, and 
manners contained in the texts. Directions by such authority will 
be useful as suggestion for those who are studying modern languages, 
whether with a view to these examinations or otherwise ; a repetition, 
therefore, of the advice which relates to studies in German may be 
not unwelcome, particularly to students who may not happen to have 
learned that Dean Dunbar, of Harvard University, provides all such 
information for any applicant, and that advice is gladly furnished by the 
secretaries of the several local committees heretofore specified. For 
the German course the introduction to Dr. Buchheim’s “ Deutsche 
Lyrik” is recommended, together with some of the poems in the 
work itself, and also the following list :— 

Zschokke, “Der zerbrochene Krug”; “Das Wirthshaus zu 
Cransac”; Gerstacker, “Germelshausen”; Paul Heyse, “La Rab- 
biata”; “Die Blinden”; Theodore Miigge, “Signa die Seterin” ; 
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Adelbert Stifter, “Brigitta”; Schiller, “William Tell”; Lessing, 
“Minna von Barnhelm”’; Goethe, “ Hermann and Dorothea.” 

The advanced examination admits only those who have passed the 
first grade and have received a certificate from Harvard University 
of the form subjoined : — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


* See B....... has passed (passed with distinction) (passed with the highest 
distinction) the Preliminary Examination, held At cecccccse OM UE coeccceocoee of 
I rsastteas 187 , under the direction of Harvard College, and is entitled to pro- 
ceed to the Advanced Examination. 

soebanshunnceont President. 
CAMBRIDGE, June, 18 


The section of Languages in the second grade includes English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, and Greek, any two of which may 
be offered. The requirement in the department of Natural Science 
is answered by any two of the following subjects: Chemistry, 
physics, botany, mineralogy, geology. In Mathematics, in addition 
to solid geometry, algebra, logarithms, and plane trigonometry, 
candidates must present either analytical geometry, mechanics, or 
spherical trigonometry, and astronomy. Any three of the follow- 
ing subjects may be offered in the section of Philosophy: Mental 
philosophy, moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, political economy. 
In 1879, the choice in history was between the history of Conti- 
nental Europe during the period of the Reformation, and English and 
American history from 1688 to the end of the eighteenth century. 

The university fee for the preliminary examination is fixed at 
$15 and that for the advanced examination at $10. In case of the 
former being divided between two years, the fee for the first year 
is $10, and for the second year $5. The local committees provide 
means for meeting the cost of the examinations in case of young 
women whose circumstances are an obstacle to their becoming 
candidates. The favor is not regarded as a charity, but as a loan, 
and consists of remission of fees, or perhaps board and lodging, 
during the examinations, which cover parts of two weeks. 

Whether this experiment of university examinations will result 
like its prototype in England, can hardly be conjectured ; but as 
little can it be doubted that the matter is chiefly for the American 
young woman to determine, and that there is no question of willing- 
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ness on the part of the highest university authorities to countenance 
any degree of advanced effe t which feminine students may be dis- 
posed to make. Professor Dunbar has said, with much discrimina- 
tion, in alluding to the demands for advanced studies for women, 
made by eminent friends of education, that “when these persons, 
having an immediate and deep interest in the subject, and being in- 
dividually as competent to form an intelligent opinion in the matter 
as the most highly placed critic, declare that something more or dif- 
ferent is needed and must be had, not only is it idle to argue with 
or to lecture them, but there is a strong presumption that they are 
right.” If, therefore, matriculation at great universities, under the 
same management as those for men, should become one of the 
earnest wants of women students, it should reasonably be expected 
that the wise Dean of Harvard at least would interpose no bar 
against it. 

An approach to this state of things already exists in the movement 
recently made public, whereby young women may avail themselves 
of collegiate instruction at Cambridge. On the success of this new 
scheme, without any doubt, depends the establishment of a reg- 
ularly equipped college for women in a similar relation to Harvard as 
that of Girton to Cambridge University. 





THE Art oF LEARNING. —In the process of education the inter- 
action between pupil and teacher must be so managed that the 
exposition by the teacher shall excite in the pupil the impulse to 
reproduction. The teacher must not treat his exposition as if it 
were a work of art which is its own end and aim, but he must always 
bear in mind the need of the pupil. The artistic exposition, as such, 
will, by its completeness, produce admiration ; but the didactic, on 
the contrary, will, through its perfect adaptation, call out the imita- 
tive instinct, the power of new creation. 

From this consideration we may justify the frequent statement 
that is made, that teachers who have really an elegant diction do 
not really accomplish so much as others who resemble in their state- 
ments, not so much a canal flowing smoothly between straight banks, 
as a river which works its foaming way over rocks and between ever- 
winding banks. The pupil perceives that the first is considering 
himself when he speaks so finely, perhaps not without some self- 
appreciation ; and that the second, in the repetitions and the sen- 
tences which are never finished, is concerning himself solely with 
him. — Dr. Karl Rosenkranz. 
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PERSEPHONE; OR, THE SPIRIT OF NATURE AND LIFE, 
PART I. 


NATURE in sweet bewilderment 
From out her snowy vesture creeps ; 
The gentle Spring forgetful sleeps, 
Lulled in her dream of deep content ; 


Dream that in rosy hopes will break, 
When dancing o’er the daisied lea, 
Shall step the bride Persephone, 

And all the earth to life awake. 


Shy Nature kneels in trembling guise, 
Her pure brow white as driven snow, 
Her fleecy robes the south winds blow, 

Love’s mystery lights her dewy eyes. 


She hears the ripple on the shore, 
The tuneful bluebird cleave the skies ; 
Her heart leaps up in glad surprise 
To know her hour has come once more. 


Swift-footed bride, Persephone, 
How blush the meadows at thy tread! 
The oak unfurls his banners red, 

And swallows come across the sea. 


The downy willow from her shroud 
Hangs out her tassels’ yellow bloom, 
The nestling fern unrolls its plume, 

The modest woods are veiled in cloud. 


Ring every golden buttercup, — 
A bell of bridal festival ; 
Weave white the daisy coronal, 

And gather all the sweetness up. 


The chrysalid with rapture stirs ; 
The water-beetle feels more nigh 
His glory of the dragon-fly, 

And nectar fills the flower-spurs. 
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Down in the confidential green 
Of clover-fields the insects hum, 
While myriad creatures pipe and drum, 
And live their busy life unseen. 


The flowers of the Indian corn 
Droop their fair feathers o’er the sheath, 
And all their pollen grains bequeath 
That golden harvests may be born. 


Ye chiding bees, I will not heed 
Your busy murmur ; summer’s sky 
Enchants me, though I know not why. 
On her ambrosia let me feed, 


And wander with Persephone, 
As walking in a happy sleep, 
Enraptured with the chorus deep 
Of Nature’s ceaseless symphony. 


The night-moth dips his honeyed tongue 
In whispering blossoms of the dusk, 
And cereus wafts her subtle musk 

While night-shade bells are passion-rung ; 


And meteors down the milky way 
Hurl their swift lances, till the night 
Is quivering in the silver light, 

The mystic dawning of the day. 


In ravishment so full and true 
I fain would linger ; nay, but hark! 
The carol of the meadow-lark 

Is palpitating through the blue. 


The sweet azalea scents the breeze, 
The bayberry’s warm and spicy breath, 
Its fragrant incense offereth 

On moon’s high altar ’neath the trees, 


The laurel’s rosy-plaited cup 
Clusters above its glossy leaves, 
Where Poesy her garland weaves, 

And Hebe holds the chalice up. 
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Hush! break no more the golden calm ; 
Persephone in bliss shall dream, 
The Naiads sleep upon the stream, 
While drowsy airs are thick with balm. 


The summer-tide swells high and full ; 
I sit within the waving grass ; 
The scented breezes o’er me pass, 
The thistles shed their silky wool. 


The ox-eyed daisies hail the sun, 
And sprinkle all the acres bright 
With golden stars of radiant light 

Amid the feathery grasses dun. 


I see the dear Persephone 
Trailing her purple robes more slow, 
Her lovely eyelids drooping low, 
And gazing pensive o’er the sea, 


The fringed-gentians kiss her hand, 
The milkweed waves its soft adieus ; 
Their tender words she must refuse, 

For dark steeds wait upon the strand. 


Erewhile the sap has had its will, 
The bud has opened into leaf, 
The grain is ripening for the sheaf, 

Demeter’s arms have had their fill. 


The seed has dropped into the mould, 
The flower all its petals shed, 
The rattling stalks are dry and dead, 


* Persephone is still and cold. 


Fair Nature’s dream is all fulfilled, 
Her clinging robes she folds once more, 
And glides within her close-locked door, 
For all the wine of life is spilled. 


Come now, ye reapers, to the field, 
Tread in the wine-press’ purple stain, 
And bind with joy the golden grain, 

The record of the year is sealed ; 

5 
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The harvest garnered ; yea, the chaff 
Blown wide upon the vagrant wind. 
The cup is drained, and naught behind 

Is ours again to spurn or quaff. 


Adieu, divine Persephone! 

We wait another summer’s joy, 

When the pomegranate’s juice shall cloy, 
And Hades ope its gate for thee. 


PART II. 


Bewildering miracle of life ! 
The brooding nest, the swelling bud, 
The rushing river at its flood, 

And Spring with all its promise rife. 


Now Nature calls from star to clod 
All things to fruitful blossoming ; 
The resurrection-soul of Spring 
Speaks out the vernal thought of God. 


For birth is holy as a shrine, 
And sacred is the hidden germ ; 
The seed is sown when faith is firm, 
And Nature’s vestal hour divine. 


The snowy lily lifts her face 

Upon the placid, waveless lake ; 

Her pure white petals, flake on flake, 
Are peerless in their queenly grace. 


The rose in all his pride superb, 
Blush-tinted or in royal red, 
Still holds aloft his crownéd head, 
In empire none would dare disturb. 


But rose and lily I forego 
To watch the grass-blade’s juicy shoot, 
The impulse of the swelling fruit, 

The spring of life I fain would know , 
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How bud the microscopic cells, 

What subtle forces polarize 

To build the walls of plants and skies, 
And where essential power dwells. 


The cool of evening o’er the land 

Blew onward with its soothing rest, 

And through its peace a presence pressed, 
Methought a child might understand. 


The gorgeous blossoms of the noon, 
The lavish wealth of leaf and flower, 
Were hid in that revealing hour, 
Which brought the spirit’s precious’ boon. 


The seed, the bloom, the germ, the cell, 
The protoplasm’s mystery, 
Evolve their various history, 

And one creative presence tell ; 


That Presence in the garden’s shade 
Then talked with me as friend with friend ; 
Sweet converse that shall never end, 

And love that maketh not afraid. 


The simmering seasons leave me this: 
Desire to know and understand 
The thought that bids all life expand, 
And blossom in eternal bliss. 


If haply I that hand may clasp 
Which touches with electric thrill 
Material force or spirit-will, — 

All things within its loving grasp, — 


And work its purpose evermore 
Through endless summers of delight, 
Growing and blooming in His sight, 

And learning His celestial lore. 


Love-hungering and thirsting soul! 
Persephone shall give to thee 
Her beauty for eternity, 

And wing thee for immortal goal. 
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She decks the glorious walks of heaven 
With rose-suns lighting all its noons, 
With planet-lilies, argent moons, 

Blooming in more than colors seven. 


While all about that garden fair 
The starry buds and blossoms shine 
With grace and fragrance so divine 
As nourished in celestial air. 


Thereon the soul, with vision new, 
Gazes and wonders more and more: 
Bright sea of light without a shore, 

The spotless robe of heavenly blue. 


From birth to death, from death to birth: 
So sing the swift recurring years. 
The chant rolls on in other spheres, 
“Behold, I make new heavens and earth!” 


New senses, new rewards of sense, 
The spectrum filled, all dark lines bright. 
Released from this close-fettered sight, 
We see life’s fuller evidence. 


And music unimagined here 
Shall break in wave on wave of sound, 
No grand chords silent, and no bound 
To limit the enfranchised ear. 


Fresh miracle and fresh desire, 
And nature’s still enlarging scope, 
A deeper faith, a broader hope 

A steadier purpose to aspire ; 


New inspiration rounding life, 

And speeding it upon its way 

To those great cycles, where the day 
Is without shadow, without strife. 


Whene’er I dream of poet-seer, 
And stand with him on highest height, 
We hail no planet's splendid light, 
Nor gaze on star without a peer ; 
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But on to farthest nebulz 
We point the searching telescope ; 
Imagination winged with hope 
May revel in that mystery. 


Then thought may pass the bounds of space, | 
And wonder swell to worship meet, 
Till in a trance sublime and sweet, 

We sing from out our heavenly place, 


The hymn of forming elements, 
Of lighted suns in orbits grand, 
Resolving chaos and the strand 

That separates the firmaments ; 


Of forces striking through the void, 
The anthem of God's “ Let there be!” 
When mists shall sink to surging sea, 

And star-dust pulsate to spheroid. 


So through all things the breath of life 
Is breathed from God, the increate, 
The one essential germ of fate, 
To push its way through bounds and strife ; 


To hold its course by converse strain, 

To keep unswerved its orbit grand, 

Still circling on as He had planned, ’ 
Resolvent of life’s joy and pain. 


Perhaps, God grant! the dreaded sin, 
Like backward stroke of wing or oar, 
Shall urge us on till, more and more, 

We see the good that we must win, 


And faster sail the billowy sea, 
Or swifter wing the buoyant air, 
For wind or wave that crossed us there, 

Than any tide that swung us free ; 


Till, looking back through vista far, 
We see our course as ’t was to be: 
True in the vast eternity 

As radiant track of circling star, 
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A SOUTHERN VIEW OF EDUCATION. 


FROM A CENTENNIAL ADDRESS, BY PROF. EDWARD S. JOYNES, OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 

THE sentiment that has led the American people with so much 
unanimity, in various parts of the country, to celebrate their centen- 
nial anniversaries, is a noble and hopeful one. It marks that self- 
consciousness of national life which, in the profoundest sense, 
constitutes a people, —the consciousness of a real unity in history 
and heritage, in character and in fame. It gives the assurance of 
confidence in a united destiny, and in the perpetuity of our life asa 
people. For what are dates, if they mark not epochs in a continuous 
life? and what interest or hopefulness has any epoch that is nota 
landmark of progress in a career unbroken alike in the past and in 
the future? The consciousness of these conditions gives signif- 
icance and true glory to historic eras in the life of a nation. Such 
has been the character of the centennial tide which, swelling from 
the hearts of a proud and grateful people, has flowed over our 
country. On its majestic flood it bears the precious argosies of 
our history, freighted with noble deeds and precious memories, 
while over all its boundless expanse glitters the sheen of immortal 
and illimitable hope, for ourselves, our posterity, our country. Its 
reflection glows in our hearts, and our thoughts rise to catch the 
inspiration of such an hour, only to shrink back, in gratitude and 
humility, before the spectacle of our past and the outlook of our 
future, as seen in the light of the last hundred years. A hundred 
years !— more than the life of a man, yet but a span in the life of 
mankind ; how partial, yet how boundless, is the view which it pre- 
sents to our contemplation ! — partial, indeed, because it is but the 
beginning of an unfinished, endless progression — only the horizon 
of an infinite expanse — yet boundless beyond our furthest vision, 
and broader, deeper, higher, in its extent and significance, than our 
largest thought can comprehend. 

It is difficult for us fully to appreciate the character of the last 
hundred years, in part because this period is so near to us. Its 
picture is not yet fully projected upon the panorama of history ; its 
movements and results are not yet clearly defined, and we stand our- 
selves too near to the canvas to grasp fully its large and shadowy 
outline. It is true, we are apt to overrate the importance of events 
in which we are ourselves actors, — self-interest and self-love mag- 
nify our views; but apart from actual contact, mere proximity rather 
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depreciates than exaggerates our estimate of affairs. Distance lends 
detail and perspective to the aspects of history; and then the 
imagination always invests the remote with the vague but resplen- 
dent halo that belongs to the unknown. Hence the need of study- 
ing the present as well as the past, —the recent as well as the more 
distant times. One good result of our centennial period will be, 
doubtless, not only that it will encourage the collection and preser- 
vation of our historic records, but that it will lead to a juster 
estimate of the true character and greatness of this, the first era 
of our national life. Juster views of our history will surely produce 
a juster estimate of our situation, our blessings, our perils, and our 
duties. 

When the history of this centennium comes to be written, —as it 
cannot now be written or understood, —it will be pronounced by 
the historian to have been the most momentous in the annals of the 
world. The hundred years from 1780 to 1880 mark a more rapid 
progress of change, and a greater advance in the condition of man- 
kind, than any hundred years preceding. Comparing the end 
with the beginning of this remarkable period, and looking to mate- 
rial conditions only, it might almost be said that a new earth had 
been created for the habitation of man, so vast has been the in- 
crease of his power over the realm of nature for all the purposes 
of human life, — use, comfort, or enjoyment. This progress in 
material things has also produced the profoundest modifications in 
the structure of society, in the constitution of labor, the methods 
of production, distribution, and transportation, the creation and 
employment of capital and credit, the relations of man to man, of 
class to class, of individuals to the community, and of communities 
to individuals. Society is more complex, more highly and more 
delicately organized; its organizations are more compact and far- 
reaching ; individual action is more circumscribed on every side, 
yet individual power, working through the multiplied agencies of 
organization, is infinitely enlarged. The genius of modern mechan- 
ism seems realized in modern society, — in its compactness, its com- 
plexity, its delicate adjustments and relations, and in the rapidity, 
the precision, the almost terrible power of its movements and of its 
work. Compared with the lumbering road-wagons of old, the rush- 
ing whirl of the modern express train, bearing its precious freight 
of human life and wealth upon the wings of steam, and obedient to 
a single will, is not a more marvellous type of the genius of this age 
than are the energy and rapidity of its social movements, in which 
a new principle discovered is instantly utilized, —a revolution in 
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opinion or politics is accomplished in a day, —the mightiest reforms 
sweep simultaneous over an empire, and a seven weeks’ war changes 
the face of Europe. Our own country has, in the last twenty years, 
undergone a moral as well as a material revolution which it would 
have taken centuries of the past to accomplish. Verily, not only 
“better,” but more, now, are “fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.” 

Not less wonderful has been the intellectual development of this 
age. Material forces, discoveries and inventions, have been made 
subservient to the larger growth of knowledge, and have created 
food and energy equally for the mind as for the body of man. 
Nature, emancipated from her long bondage, serves the higher 
emancipation of mind. Her disenthralled powers have become 
the ministers and stimulants of human thought, which seems to 
assimilate and to rival, while it employs, her newly discovered 
forces. Material and moral agencies work hand in hand together. 
The daily newspaper — marvellous epitome of civilization —lays the 
history of the world for yesterday upon our breakfast-table; the 
common school puts the potencies of education into the hands of 
every child; our bookstores are full of cheap literature, each year 
cheaper and better, marking the growth of a wider and better read- 
ing among the poor; a hundred influences, known and unknown, — 
the press, the pulpit, the rostrum, politics, trade, organizations and 
institutions innumerable, —are perpetually engaged in feeding and 
stimulating the intelligence of the people. Restrictions and pre- 
scriptions exist no longer in the world of mind. Privileges unknown 
in the past, even to the few, are now the property of all. Knowl- 
edge cries aloud in the market-place, ‘‘ Ho every one that thirsteth, 
let him come to me and drink!” All the activities of mind, all the 
materials and motives of intellectual growth, are within the reach of 
all. Under these tremendous impulses a marvellous revolution has 
been wrought within the last hundred years. The assured intel- 
lectual possessions of the present day transcend the wildest dreams 
of a century ago. Science has discovered and utilized more than 
imagination had then conceived. Truths, for which generations have 
fought and died in the agonies of conflict or of martyrdom, are now 
of universal possession. Propositions which, a century ago, were 
only whispered in bated breath, or else shouted in revolutionary 
defiance, are now quietly assumed and admitted, as the very axioms 
of our political or religious faith, The Church is as free as the 
State, the State is as free as the Church; and in both Church and 
State the freedom of man, the indefeasible rights of conscience 
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and of soul, hardly need guarantee, because no man questions 
them. The conflict between religion and science, which had been 
waged for so many groaning centuries, expires before the spirit of 
this age, which proves all things, that it may hold fast, in all, to that 
which is good. In the atmosphere of freedom there can be no con- 
flict within the domain of truth. The only conflict is between truth 
and falsehood, and that conflict is eternal. Alike in religion and in 
science, in politics and in society, in the outward world of nature 
and in the inner world of the soul, the grand apothegm of Jefferson, 
seen by him only in prophetic yearning, that “ Error ceases to be 
dangerous while Truth is free to combat it,” marks at once the glory 
and the safety of the age in which we live. 

Has the moval progress of man in this age kept pace with his 
material and intellectual progress? There will be many to say no; 
but I, for one, believe the true answer to be yes. That many appear- 
ances should indicate the contrary is not surprising. Every develop- 
ment of new force is accompanied by disturbance and possible 
disaster, but not the less is the force itself beneficent and useful. 
The electricity that purifies the atmosphere, and moves the springs 
of life, sometimes shows itself as the destroying lightning. The 
steam car, from the very rapidity of its movement, sometimes brings 
disaster to property and to life. But not the less are electricity and 
steam agents of infinite good, and their very perils educate man to 
their control. The highly complex constitution of modern society 
—its manifold occupations, its delicate relations, its rapidity of 
movement, and its eager excitements — has certainly developed new 
temptations and new crimes; but then others that were worse have 
been suppressed, and still more have moral restraints and moral 
motives been multiplied. The vast organizations of benevolence, 
in institutions for reformation and for the prevention of crime, are 
wholly the creation of this age, which seeks rather redemption than 
punishment. The law itself grows more humane, and relies more 
and more upon moral rather than penal sanctions. Public and 
private influences conspire in the same direction. The very news- 
paper that lays before our eyes its daily catalogue of crimes, 
causes the criminal intent of others to cower and shrink before its 
publicity. Exposure is now more certain; retribution, if not punish- 
ment, more sure; public opinion more moral; the standards of 
honor and honesty more exacting than ever before. Above all, the 
conscious life of society is more profound and more real; its com- 
mon aspirations are lifted to a higher plane, and the light of its 
judgment, for approval or for condemnation, darts with swifter and 
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more certain gleam into the inmost recesses of life. Thus wrong is 
more surely brought to light, and we mistake its publicity for its 
increase. The conflict between good and evil is now more manifest 
only because it is more open, more deadly only because more 
uncompromising; but, for all that, its issue is only more certain. 
Conflict and sacrifice are the condition of man’s moral progress in 
this world, as well as of his eternal salvation in the next ; and in this, 
as in all the conflicts of history, the victory, though often obscured 
or lost to mortal eye, will at last remain with the good and the true; 
all the more certainly, and all the more speedily, from the open and 
desperate character of the struggle. As well imagine that darkness 
can give light, or light darkness, as that freedom, the essential con- 
dition of all moral action or responsibility, can be unfriendly to 
morality. It is the very breath of moral life, and it is the very 
breath and life of this age. We believe, therefore, because we think 
we see, and where we see not we still believe, that the highest glory 
of this age, higher than even its material or intellectual glory, is its 
moral freedom and its moral progress. 

For, underneath all the progress of the age, lies its freedom, — the 
parent and the guide of progress. And this freedom is born of 
Christianity. Upon Christianity is built the whole structure of our 
civilization. All our institutions are Christian; all our principles, 
our sentiments, our social and family relations, which lie deeper than 
institutions, are, consciously or unconsciously, perfused with the 
spirit of Christianity. Thus, independently of all creeds or con- 
fessions, in the midst of scepticism or even of denial, this age is 
profoundly Christian above all previous ages; and the power of 
Christianity, outside of all religious forms, exerts a deeper and a 
more universal influence than ever before. As Christianity has a 
divine life —is itself a divine life in humanity, imperishable — and 
as the freedom born of it is, like itself, immortal, so the progress of 
this age has a sure and indestructible basis, as firm as the Rock of 
Ages. Progress based upon freedom, freedom based upon Chris- 
tianity, these are the firm foundations upon which rest the ma- 
terial, the intellectual, and the moral character of our civilization; 
these are the security of all the triumphs of this age, the guaran- 
tees of all the hopes of mankind in the ages to come. 

In education, which (did time allow) should be more properly the 
topic of this discussion, the past century has witnessed a progress 
which fully keeps pace with its other great movements. The grand 
idea of universal education is the creation of this age. Before, the 
privilege of the few, in this century, education has come to be 
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regarded as the right and the duty of all. The great movements for 
popular education —the Sunday School and the Free School — are 
born of this age. The Church and the State have alike Jearned to 
recognize education as the birthright of their children, as well as the 
foundation of their own safety. The recognition of this principle, 
accompanied by the great national movements for popular education, 
is perhaps the most significant of all the features which mark this 
age, in a sense far deeper than any mere forms of government, as 
the age of democracy, in which everywhere the people are recognized 
as the supreme power in the State, and the welfare of the people as 
the chief end of all government. For with this recognition of their 
power, comes the necessity for their education, if on no higher 
ground, at least as a safeguard against their ignorance. 

Corresponding to these great movements for the education of the 
masses, has come an equal revolution in the higher education. This, 
too, is no longer exclusive, no longer the heritage of wealth, or the 
badge of any limited orders in society, known as the “learned pro- 
fessions.”’ Public legislation and great public endowments have made 
it wellnigh accessible to all. It is at least the privilege of every 
one, and no proscriptions or prejudices now hedge the sacred pre- 
cincts of the academy or the university. The complete emancipa- 
tion of woman, too, is consummated in her admission to the highest 
rights of education, and in magnificent endowments for her benefit. 
In the empire of mind, as in that of the law, the essential and uni- 
versal cguality of opportunity is among the most glorious conceptions 
of this glorious century. 

Equally important has been the revolution within the sphere of 
education itself, both in its practice and in its theory. In former 
times the lower schools taught only a few rudiments. The higher 
education embraced little beyond the classical languages, pure 
mathematics, and ethical science, the outgrowth of the so-called 
“liberal arts” of earlier times; and theology, medicine, and law were 
the only professions regarded as /earned, or worthy of the pursuit of 
an educated mind. Now, the complexity of modern life is repre- 
sented in the complexity of modern education, the diversity of labor 
and pursuits in the diversity of studies, and the equality of privilege 
in the equality of multiplied subjects and optional courses of study. 
The various branches of science which this century has developed 
now claim their place in the curriculum. The progress of the useful 
arts, founded upon science, has demonstrated the necessity for 
higher branches of industrial education; and every pursuit in life 
that now demands trained intellect or artistic skill, demands and 
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finds its training-ground in the school and in the college. Thus the 
machinery of education, once so simple, is now as complex as modern 
society, and the adjustment of its various departments becomes, in 
every school and every system of schools, a practical problem of 
ever-increasing difficulty. 

So, too, with regard to the theory of education. Larger and more 
liberal views now control its doctrines as well as its practice. A 
wiser philosophy of human nature, both individual and social, has 
led to wiser views of education, alike in its individual and its social 
aspects. Higher conceptions of the freedom and the dignity of 
man have led to higher conceptions of the rights and the dignity of 
the pupil and of the teacher. The better government of the State 
has led to the better government of the school. <A _ profounder 
humanity has led to more humane systems of reward and punish- 
ment. A sounder philosophy has led to wiser methods of teaching 
and learning, and to the preparation of wiser and better text-books, 
A deeper recognition of the indefeasible trinity of body, mind, and 
soul has established the equal and concordant claims of the physical, 
the intellectual, and the moral nature, one in the perfection of a 
triune life, to the discipline of education. The increased value of 
time and labor has led to a closer economy, and hence to improved 
methods and labor-saving arrangements; the increased value of 
human life, not less than the advance in medical science, has led 
to a more careful hygiene in the school-room ; a profounder study of 
nature has made the work of the school easier and happier, because 
more natural, and growth and discipline, not constraint and drudg- 
ery, are more and more becoming its ideal. Enlarged views of the 
importance and value of education have elevated the character and 
the dignity of its work. Teaching is now an honored profession, 
recognized as worthy of the highest powers and of the highest 
training; and the theory of teaching, as a science and as an art, 
finds its place in the Normal School, along side of other schools for 
professional or technical study. The Sctence of Education, as a 
most important branch of the Science of Man, now engages the 
attention of the profoundest philosophers of the age, as well as of 
its most practical statesmen. This vast development in the extent, 
the diversity, and the dignity of education is the conception of this 
century, which it will bequeath to the future. 

If, however, it should be asked, as a question pertinent to the occa- 
sion, whether the actual results in education have kept pace with its 
advance in theory, — whether its achievements have realized its ideal 
of to-day —the answer, we fear, must be wo. The educational work 
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of the age, even in most favored communities, still lags far behind the 
general progress of society; in others, its organized movement seems 
hardly to have begun. And this need not be surprising, when we 
consider the conditions of the case. Educational ideas and habits 
are in their nature conservative, and advance but slowly. Their seat 
isin the adult generation. This, too prone to be content with its 
own attainments, must first be educated by eapertence —which is 
always a slow process—to feel the need of a higher education before 
it will provide this for it successors. Moreover, educational move- 
ment, to be effectual, must be organized; and wide organization 
implies wide consent as to desired objects and as to the mode of 
their attainment. Add to this, that skilful education requires skil- 
ful teachers, and this implies more than one generation of educated 
effort ; so that it must be said that the educational ideal of this age 
is, as yet, rather conceived than realized. 

Besides this, however, the educational progress of this century has 
had to grapple with some most difficult problems, the solution of 
which can only be the growth of time and experience. The theories 
of the older education, complete in their very simplicity, have failed 
to meet the requirements of the new age; and the new science of 
Pedagogics, for the present and for the future, cannot be said to be 
yet established. Manifold theories, systems, and methods have 
sprung up, and are still undergoing the test of experiment. Con- 
flicting opinions on a multitude of questions divide the educational 
world. Everywhere —in the school, in teachers’ institutes, in books, 
in the public press — educational discussion and experiment are the 
order of the day. These facts indicate the widespread interest in 
education, and give the promise of that most assured of all advances, 
that which is founded in experience. Still they mark the slowness 
of the progress, as they also show the practical difficulty of the ques- 
tions with which education has to deal, in striving towards its ideal. 
For example: The multiplied demands upon human activity in modern 
times have not lengthened human life, nor enlarged the natural 
powers of man; how, then, to accomplish within the years of educa- 
tion, no longer than before, what education now demands? What shall 
be the selection of studies, since no curriculum can now comprehend 
all? What shall be the order of studies, with reference, on the one 
hand, to the intellectual faculties, and on the other, to the demands of 
life? How far shall studies be prescribed, and how far left to individ. 
ual option, and under what restrictions? How great systems shall be 
organized and controlled, great schools graded and classified ; how 
to adapt the methods and discipline of the school to increased num- 
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bers of pupils, as in our large cities ; how to secure the perfection of 
economical organization without the sacrifice of individual develop- 
ment, so as to reconcile essential liberty with essential discipline; 
how to economize time and labor in the preparation or use of the text- 
book, yet not to lose the personality of the teacher; in a word, how 
to adapt the requirements of an organized system in each school, and 
throughout every school, to the ideal of a discipline which shall com- 
prehend the multiplied demands of modern life, and the diversities of 
personal endowment, temperament, purpose, or pursuit, — such are 
some of the problems with which the philosophy of education in our 
times has had to deal, and all of which it cannot be said to have 
solved. Yet they certainly approach their solution; and while, on 
all these questions, universal agreement is neither to be expected 
nor perhaps desired, it cannot be doubted that this age is moving 
towards a larger and profounder philosophy of education, such as is 
most hopeful for the progress and happincss of mankind. 

In this connection, and in an address necessarily so limited, there 
are but two short premises and one short conclusion, which I will 
venture to particularize. All progress has its perils. There are two 
dangers in our educational progress which, in these days, I think, 
deserve special care: — 

1. That our education shall become too mechanical. Under the 
necessity for larger schools and larger classes, and hence for the 
greater precision and perfection of the mechanical arrangements of 
organization, instruction, and discipline, the danger is that the indi- 
viduality of the pupil and of the teacher shall be merged and lost in 
the machine. This would be the loss of that which is most valuable 
in the process and purposes of education, —the development of the 
individual mind and character. We cannot now discuss this point, 
but there are few thoughtful teachers who will not admit its force. 

2. That our education shall become too superficial, —a danger, in 
great part, of the same nature as the first. With the multitude of 
subjects now pressing upon the attention in the limited time de- 
voted to study, there is danger that compression shall be pushed to 
strangulation, that mere rapidity shall be mistaken for progress, and 
that, in the zeal to learn many things, nothing shall be learned as it 
should be. This tendency seems, in many ways, to mark this rapid 
age, and tothreaten many disasters. In education, its result would 
be that spirit of superficiality and sciolism which is most opposed to 
the very idea of true education, and most fatal to the interests both 
of intellect and of morals. I fear there is only too much ground for 
this apprehension, lest, indeed, the very improvements in our 
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methods and our text-books may be perverted to promote this ten- 
dency. Comparing the school work and the college work of the 
present day with that of my own boyhood, — not so very long ago, — I 
think I see such indications. The boys and girls of to-day have 
many advantages which I and my sweethearts did not have; they 
learn many things that we never dreamed of; but what they do 
learn, in school or in college, I do not think they learn so thoroughly. 
Especially the fundamentals of education, those elementary pro- 
cesses and acquirements upon which all subsequent learning must be 
based, are apt to be neglected. I shudder when I look at some of 
the school programmes of the present day. Let it never be forgot- 
ten that, after all, the three “‘R’s”’ are the three corners of the base 
upon which the whole pyramid of education must be built. What- 
ever else may be done or left undone, let these corner-stones be well 
laid ; and whatever is learned, much or little, let shorvoughness be held 
as the indispensable condition of all sound discipline. Let us, if we 
can, read the old phrase, zon multa sed multum, into et multa et 
multum ; but, at all events, never mudlta for multum, never quantity 
for quality, least of all in education, where guadity is everything. 

3. Against these two perils, which, even in this rapid address, I 
felt justified in naming for their chief importance, I know but one 
effectual remedy, and that is, the improvement of the character, 
ability, and skill of our teachers. Where, with given time and ma- 
terial, more and better work needs to be done, the only resource is 
to improve the guality of the workmen. We need better teachers, 
and more of them, —teachers not only better educated, but of better 
endowments, of larger mind and larger character, superior alike to 
the difficulties and temptations of their profession, that they may be 
equal to its work and its responsibilities. To this end, teachers must 
be better paid, and the dignity and authority of their office must be 
exalted in the public eye. But before this can be done they must 
themselves be better prepared for their work. The systematic study 
of the science and art of teaching, and the special provision made, 
in the normal school, for the training of professional teachers, I re- 
gard, therefore, as the most hopeful of all the educational movements 
of the present day. 

In addition to this sy//ogism, I will state only one proposition, which 
I wili not at all discuss, and that is, that the most important educa- 
tional problem of this age is that of zvdustrial education, in both its 
lower and its higher applications. The discipline of the schools must 
be correlated to the demands of the age, and these demands are more 
than ever practical and industrial, in multiplied and multiplying 
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forms. Not only the mind, but the eye and the hand, more than 
ever, now need education; to know how, not only to think well or 
to speak well, but to do something well, is included in the training 
demanded of modern life. On the one hand, the industry of the age 
has become more scientific, and needs more the aid of science and of 
educated skill; on the other, the age itself needs that its intensely 
practical genius shall be informed and tempered by the spirit of a 
sound education, reaching into every branch of industrial life. Indus- 
trial progress itself enforces this necessity. . Never before was skilled 
labor so powerful ; never was unskilled labor so helplessly behindhand, 
This question, too, has its moral and social aspects of infinite moment. 
Never before was idleness so fatal to the individual, or so perilous to 
society. The devil’s workshop, an idle brain, like every other work- 
shop in this age, has acquired new potencies, against which society 
must guard itself, not only by repression, but by prevention. Beneath 
all punitive institutions, beneath the penitentiary, beneath the reform 
school, lies the zzdustrial school, as the deepest agency for the pre- 
vention of crime by the prevention of idleness, which is its chief temp- 
tation. Much of the idleness which now preys upon and alarms society 
is enforced idleness, for the want of knowing, not so much what to do, 
as how to doanything. Even our college graduates too often enter life 
only unfitted by college study and college associations for any form of 
useful labor. The learned professions are overstocked and starving. 
Discontent broods upon idleness; wasted talents are consumed in 
wasted lives, and intemperance and social disorder follow in the train 
of lost opportunities and misspent energies, for the want of a well- 
organized system of industrial schools, from the lowest to the highest 
grades. Add to this the loss of productive labor and capital, the 
resources of the State neglected and undeveloped for the want of 
skilled industry, the political and social dependence that follows upon 
industrial inferiority, the grim disasters and the still more terrible doc- 
trines that too often stalk upon the track of public poverty and discon- 
tent, and I need not argue my proposition that the greatest educa- 
tional problem of this age is the problem of industrial education. 
Nor need I say how peculiarly this problem presses now upon the 
New South, and especially upon our own State of Tennessee,— to- 
day a potential empire, yet sleeping and dreaming, on the verge of 
threatened disaster and dishonor,— in the midst of her undeveloped 
treasures of soil and mine, and forest and river, which only await the 
touch of skilled industry to start into imperial wealth and power. 
That the movement for industrial education, as indispensable to 
industrial development, or to the progress and safety of society, is 
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now almost everywhere begun, and seems to be acquiring irresistible 
momentum, I regard as among the most hopeful of the signs of the 
times. And I may especially congratulate my fellow-citizens that in 
Tennessee — in her public schools, as I learn from the last report of 
the State Superintendent, and in her State University, as I know of 
personal knowledge —this subject is now receiving the most em- 
phatic attention. 

If I do not, in conclusion, urge the supreme importance of moral 
education, it is because such discussion is excluded by the limits of 
this article. But no education can be truly moral that does not take 
into account the intellectual and social conditions of the age, upon 
which, also, must be based its moral discipline. This view is involved 
in what has been said already. 

Nor can I pause to speak of the necessity for increased attention 
to the demands of physical health in education, which, I fear, are likely 
to be forgotten in the restless pressure and competition of the 
present day, and especially, perhaps, in our own country. “A 
sound mind in a sound body” should still be the language of prayer. 
Neither condition can be secured without the other; nor can the 
supreme blessings of a cheerful temper and a happy life be enjoyed 
without both. In all our educational arrangements, and especially in 
the organization and discipline of our large public schools, this sub- 
ject, which I can only mention here, should receive the most earnest 
consideration. 

In closing this hurried centennial review of the progress and out- 
look of education, we remark that our own State occupies a noble 
and hopeful position. If all signs are not deceptive, she seems 
destined to take a leading part in the education of the future. Her 
territory, a hundred years ago the abode of the wild beast and of the 
savage, is now dotted all over with the institutions of education, and 
her people are alive toits impulses. Her system of public schools is 
steadily growing in strength, in usefulness, and in public favor. 

During the darkest days of financial and social depression, the 
school work in Tennessee has been pushed forward, in every depart- 
ment of progress, with a constancy, a vigor, and a wisdom which 
‘have vanquished discouragement and reflected honor upon the State. 

Besides her public schools, our State is already distinguished for 
her higher institutions of learning. Her pioneers everywhere recog- 
nized the kindred claims of learning and of religion as the founda- 
tions of society, in their settlement of the State, and their early 
institutions still bear this historic impress. By a singular fortune,,. 
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of the great religious denominations of the Protestant Church in the 
South has chosen in Tennessee the seat of its central University. 

Professional schools are well established, with growing patronage 
and reputation. Female seminaries of the best class adorn many 
towns of the State. The Normal College, destined, I hope, to be 
the pride of Nashville, marks Tennessee as the Southern centre of 
education for teachers. Munificent endowments for the colored 
people give her an unchallenged’ leadership in the education and ele. 
vation of that race, now more than ever important in our society. 
The position of the State, central between North and South and 
Eastand West; herrailroad connections; her climate, —all her nat- 
ural and acquired advantages, — point to the grand future that belongs 
to education in Tennessee. Let her, for this, be proud and thankful; 
for intellectual pre-eminence carries in itself the germ of all other 
pre-eminence. Let her cherish the work that is begun in her bor- 
ders. And let her not blush in the future, to add to the glory of the 
Volunteer State the coming glory of the University State,—to be 
Mother of Schools as well as Mother of States. 

Educational progress is, in a word, the progress of the human race, 
—of all that constitutes the hope of civilization. The noblest thing 
in the universe is man; for man all things are made and consist. 
The greatest work of God is the creation and redemption of man; 
and the highest thing that man can do is to teach and train his 
fellow-man, for the life that now is and the life that is to come. All 
human progress, all human hopes, are implied in education. — Its 
true philosophy involves all philosophy and all experience, as man 
himself, the microcosm and master of the universe, is its centre 
and subject. Through all ages past, God, in history and providence, 
has been educating the human race; and for his self-education He 
has endowed man with immortal aspirations which will not let him 
rest short of that perfection in whose image he was created. Under 
this divine tuition, in all the ages, mankind has been moving steadily 
forward to the accomplishment of that ideal which is the ultimate 
destiny of the race. Not, indeed, without remission, — often stum- 
bling and falling, but always pushing on, amidst the struggle and 
conflict of good and evil, but the good at last always victorious, and 
truth born anew from every agony of error, — not, indeed, in a straight 
line, but in wandering curves that often seem to sweep downward 
and backward, yet only to gather wider radius and stronger impulse 
for the mighty forces that ever urge him on, — such has been, and is, 
the course of human progress, under this divine education. These 
forces are of God; they are as eternal, as immutable, as irresistible, 
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as God himself, who made man what he is, and planted in him 
these immortal powers and undying aspirations. As I have faith in 
God, so I must have faith in humanity. The course of history, as 
clearly as the voice of revelation, declares that mankind is moving 
forward to the millennium of his hopes, is redeeming in himself the 
lost Eden! In no age of the world has this movement been so 
manifest or so rapid as in this; never before were the forces of 
progress so manifold and so concentrated as now. We close the 
greatest century of the past to enter upon a greater that now begins. 
Upon stepping-stones of dead generations mankind “rises to higher 
things.” Reversing the Pagan myth, Christianity, alike in history 
and in revelation, points to the Golden Age in the future, and 
declares that Time’s noblest offspring shall be the last. Under 
Christian civilization and Christian impulses and principles, con- 
scious or unconscious, which underlie all civilization, the eye and the 
heart of humanity are now turned forward and upward as never 
before, with a conscious unity of destiny and of sympathy deeper 
than the demonstrations of science, higher and truer than the 
dreams of poetry. Thus, under the accumulated impulses of the 
past, and the mightier forces of the present and of the future, the 
race of man sweeps, with accelerating speed, on the orbit of its 
progress, —an orbit ever “widened with the process of the suns,” 
and ever brightening with the growing light of Truth, and Love, 
and Hope. A day has come which, I firmly believe, shall know no 
night of darkness, ignorance, or oppression hereafter. Of that day 
this century has witnessed the dawn and glorious morn ; the future 
shall reveal its noontide splendors. Therefore, with undoubting faith 
in human progress and human destiny, as we survey the wonders 
and the promise of the age in which we live, let us give glory to the 
century that is past, and hail! all hail! to the century that is to 
come, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 
BY A. D. MAYO. 


THERE are times and circumstances when the plain utterance of a 
commonplace truth is the most thrilling eloquence and the most 
impressive wisdom. Half the country has been saying, for the last 
ten years, that the only way out of the Southern complication in 
national affairs is through the door of the common school-room, 
Everybody save a little squad of “stalwarts,” and “strict construc- 
tionists” in the North, would be glad to welcome any practical and 
safe arrangement by which the government of the United States 
might co-operate with the Southern people in the thorough educa- 
tion of the masses of white and colored children in unsectarian 
public schools. The remarkable interest attached to the late speech 
of President Hayes is not that he has repeated this commonplace, 
but that he selected the occasion, of all others, where its statement 
would be most impressive, and challenge attention from a most 
influential body of men. We doubt if any ruler of a great nation, 
himself the commander-in-chief of its army and navy, speaking toa 
body of men assembled to commemorate a great patriotic military 
success, has found the courage to tell them that the time has come 
for the soldier to give way to the schoolmaster in the complete 
reconstruction of national affairs. 

This is the meaning of the speech delivered by the President of 
the United States to the vast assembly of the soldiers of the late 
war, gathered at Columbus, O. With scarcely a pause for mere 
complimentary mention of the military power, with studied avoid- 
ance of all merely political issues of the present campaign, Mr. 
Hayes brings to the front the only real question that divides the 
North and the South. With that rare propriety of utterance and 
simple felicity of phrase so characteristic of all his public efforts, 
the President tells the soldiers that the great battle for liberty and 
union is now to be fought in the field, the mine, the factory, apd the 
school-room. The first necessity of the South is intelligent and 
skilled labor everywhere. No observing man can travel a week 
through the States that rebelled in 1861, without feeling that those 
States have never been handled by the intelligent labor that can 
alone develop a country so magnificent in its resources. Nothing 
but a most persistent mismanagement, for two hundred and fifty 
years, could have changed the imperial “Dominion” of old Vir- 
ginia to the condition of that divided and impoverished common- 
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wealth to-day. The secret of the industry that shall build up a free 
State is that the ¢*hinking brain and the working hand shall belong to 
the same man. The splendid success of Northern industry has been 
just here: that its great leaders began life working with their hands, 
till they thought themselves up to the supervision and direction of 
masses of intelligent workmen like themselves. All the failures in 
Northern industry have come from the ignorance of special classes of 
laborers of foreign birth. And it is because the North has steadily 
toiled, through the common school, for the advancement of the work- 
men, and stimulated the ambition to rise in life in every operative, 
that the great industries of the North go on like the powers of 
nature, emerging from every eclipse with renewed force and brighter 
hope. It has been the misfortune of the South that she has believed 
in the old fallacy of separating the brain from the hand in the great 
industries of a State. Happily, nine tenths of the South is stilla 
virgin country, only scratched by a false system of labor, in the best 
possible condition to enter on the highway of intelligent industry. 
The fit education of the masses of its laboring people will overthrow 
the antiquated contempt for work; elevate the people, black and 
white, above a whole class of weaknesses and vices that always beset 
the ignorant laborer; awaken new ambitions and hopes outside the 
vulgar routine of sectional politics, and mollify those terrible social 
and personal hatreds that still curse its afflicted people. Intelligent 
home industry alone will attract the only imimgration useful to the 
South, —a class of superior laboring people, who, with no unreason- 
able social aspirations, will never consent to be mixed up with a 
“low-down” peasantry, and will demand respectful recognition from 
the best people in the commonwealth. All this, in substance, the 
President says to the soldiers at Columbus. 

And equally important to every Southern State is intelligent 
suffrage. Our Southern friends, especially in the older States, like 
Virginia, are beginning to see that the misery of their politics is not 
the Northern “carpet-bagger,” but the great multitude of ignorant 
voters always hovering, like a black cloud surcharged with destruc- 
tion, on the borders of the State. They have only driven off the 
Northern political adventurer to fall into the hands of a class of 
native demagogues far abler, more unscrupulous, and potent for 
mischief. The time is rapidly coming when every Southern State 
must face its own ignorant vote; when it can no longer be sup- 
pressed or overridden or outwitted by the superior intelligence and 
virtue of the State, because it will become a vast concentrated 
power in the hands of men too strong and shrewd to be suppressed 
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or outwitted by any device to which the superior class can bring 
itself. Then, as to-day in Virginia, every good man and true patriot 
will see that the only help even for the State itself is an intelligent 
suffrage. Whatever regard the Southern statesman may have for 
the Union, he cannot fail to see that his own State must put itself, 
in this respect, in line with modern times, or fall into a hopeless 
industrial and political decrepitude, becoming a part of South, rather 
than North America. All this the President says at Columbus; 
not to the Southern people, who are learning it by the stern logic of 
events; but to a most influential class in the North, and, through 
that class, to the country and the world. 

The third point in the President’s speech concerns the way to do 
it. It may suit some of our Northern sectarian theologians, like 
Dr. Patten, to flatter the bigotry which will hold back the religious 
public of the South from sympathy with all education which cannot 
be manipulated by the church and the clergy. We have more con- 
fidence in Dr. Ruffner, the foremost of Southern school men, than 
in any man of this type. Dr. Ruffner demonstrates that the free 
school and the free university in Virginia are to-day the most effec- 
tive educational agencies on the side of practical religion and public 
morality. It strikes us as poor business for Northern divines to be 
talking, down South, against the public school as a “godless” insti- 
tution. There can be no possible objection to all well-directed 
efforts by the churches, the religious sects, or private individuals 
to help forward this great work. But the man who, in the light of 
modern history, asserts that such agencies are in any large way com- 
petent to the education of such a country as the South, is past argu- 
ment. Only the free public school in its complete development is 
adequate to that mighty work; and by nobody is this better under- 
stood than by the leading school men in these States, and the 
masses of thoughtful people who are bent on having that school at 
all hazards. Sothe President wisely points to the common school as 
the only agency competent to deal with the present need of the 
South. 

And he also has the courage to declare, boldly, that the govern- 
ment of the United States should co-operate with the Southern 
people in putting this school into immediate and effective operation. 
The great Northwest, that has grown to such power from the 
bounty of the government in its great dispensation of public lands 
for free homes and free schools, should now remember that old Vir- 
ginia, in the day of her supremacy, united with the North in the sur- 
render of her claim to this imperial domain, and heartily respouad to 
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the call of the President in this regard. New England and the 
great Middle States will only follow the line of enlightened national 
policy by supporting the bill of Senator Hoar, or some plan equally 
efficient and immediate. There are a good many uses to which a 
great “organ” like the New York “Tribune” can be better put 
than in grinding out a monotonous discord against the National 
Bureau of Education and the school policy of the President. Mr. 
Hayes, of all men in the United States, is the man who can afford 
to wait in patience till the partisan cry of “failure” has screamed 
itself out, and the whole country is brought to comprehend the wis- 
dom and humanity of the Christian statesmanship that inspired the 
speech at Columbus. For in the affairs of nations, especially in the 
ongoing of a nation like this Republic, it is always hatred and the 
little jealousies of section, class, party, and sect that must do their 
work to-day ; while love, justice, and the wisdom born of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Golden Rule, can afford to bide their time. 
No President has put on record a more enduring page of prophecy in 
American affairs than Mr. Hayes, when he declares that intelligent 
industry and intelligent citizenship alone can heal the wounds of 
horrid fraternal war, and bind together the heads, hearts, and hands 
of our people in a union which shall bless the world. 
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No. 1.—SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE publication of a new educational paper may demand reasons for 
its appearance. If so, we have to urge the following as some of the 
considerations which move us to undertake the work of publishing a 
bimonthly review on education :— 

Our first claim to public recognition and patronage rests on the fact that 
the field which we propose to cover is but partially occupied. No educa- 
tional paper or magazine in England or America proposes to devote itself 
exclusively to the domain of higher education, and to the philosophy which 
underlies all educational methods. It is the most encouraging sign of the 
times, educationally, that the science and the art of teaching are coming to 
be recognized as the foundation of a profession of pedagogics, Hitherto 
but little attention has been paid to the fact that profound study and 
investigation were required to develop the laws of good teaching and the 
philosophy of sound instruction. If we mistake not, the current of thought 
now seeks to discover the essential spirit of true methods, and the soul of 
dry formulas. Every method, new or old, is put to the searching test of 
psychology, and the normal laws of mental growth. Failing to meet the 
demands of this high tribunal of reason and intelligence, it fails utterly. 
Our magazine proposes to discuss questions of education on the sides of 
philosophy and humanity. We hope to secure in our discussions writers 
of breadth as well as depth, of general as well as special attainments. We 
hope to bring the studies of our best thinkers and writers within the reach 
of all classes of our profession, and to offer to those ambitious to ascend, 
the means of promotion by the intellectual uplift of superior, experienced 
minds. We hope to show that there is a true harmony in all departments 
of study, from the lowest grade to the highest, and that the success of each 
grade is an element in the advancement of every other section. We shall 
endeavor to recognize in the departments, their functions in the related 
educational organism, the harmony of whose adjustment is the proper and 
universal study of the true educator. Above all, it will be our purpose to 
show that a better understanding of the human mind, the laws which govern 
its growth, and the results to be attained thereby, are but the nearer approach 
of the human to the divine, and an adaptation of the highest faith to the 
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; 
soul’s spiritual needs ; in other words, that education and religion are one | | 
whole, and not the complement of each other. 
A second reason for our attempt to cover this field arises from the fact, a 
that seems to us apparent, that a large constituency of teachers is ready to | 
contribute to and give a liberal support to such a magazine. The most | 
advanced educational thought of our times is in the possession of our 
English-speaking people. Whatever may have been true of the past as to | 
the superiority of German or French authorities in education, all must 

admit the fact that the American and English mind is profoundly awake to . 

educational theories and methods. On the philosophic side of our work, 

and its consequent influence on practical effort, the outlook is grandly | 
encouraging. ‘The rapid growth of normal instruction, the establishment 
of chairs of pedagogics in colleges and universities, the demands for higher 
attainments in professional work, are but evidences of the increasing spirit 
of inquiry and investigation, and leaders of educational thought are coming 
forward to answer the demands of the times. Schools of higher grades || 
everywhere emphasize the department of teaching, and specialists are 
found whose studies are wholly given to the development of better systems 
of educational truth. All such will hail a medium in which they can give 
and from which receive stimulus and healthy growth. Men and women 
with new ideas and new truths will always be welcome to our pages, and 
' 
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we hope thereby to show to educators of other lands, as well as our own, 
that the best educational systems are the outgrowth of the highest forms 
of civil and religious progress. 

A third reason exists in a general demand for a review on education. We 
believe that there is a large number of persons in our colleges and universi- 
ties, in our normal schools, high schools, professional and technical schools, 
among school officials and the more thoughtful and progressive of the pro- wal 
fession in all grades, who wish to read and study the best educational | 
thought and opinion of the times. This elect class may be a small one, and aii 
possibly may be counted by a few thousands in England and America ; but i 
of one thing we are sure, it will appreciate and use the opportunity we shall | 
offer for its higher elevation. While the class is growing in numbers, it is ] 
none the less advancing in its knowledge of educational truth, and its growth tt 
multiplies by close and well-directed study. To all such our magazine will 
be a welcome visitor, and the medium for the expression of their awakened i 
and matured convictions. Ladies and gentlemen of the highest worth and WEL 
position urge us to commence the work ; and with the call, which seems to 
come from the leaders, to move forward, we shall commence our work, trust- 
ing in the generous patronage of the profession to aid us in making this 
magazine the very best of its kind in the educational field. With no rivals . 
to confront us, we may expect the generous support of all contemporary : 
journals, papers, and periodicals. We shall strive to lend a helping hand to . 
all who labor to advance science, art, literature, education, and religion ; Vi 
and in turn, may we not ask their cordial fellowship and God-speed ? 
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THE MUNDELLA EDUCATION BILL. 


THE adoption of the Mundella Education Bill in England is the result of 
masterly statesmanship, and not only shows the inevitable tendencies of the 
advanced liberal sentiments in that country, but also the shrewd manage 


ment of the leaders in education. The Forster Bill of 1870 was a tremen- | 


dous stride towards a system of popular education. It was a movement 
which carried the people into power, and left nobility and titles to look after 
their laurels. 

Aristocracies have always founded their perpetuity on their real or fan- 
cied class superiority. Only keep the common people where they must look 
up for their blessings, and the privileges and prerogatives of the so-called 
higher classes are secure. Educate the people into the higher realms of 
knowledge, and into the rights and duties of intelligent citizenship, and 
much of the show and tinsel of pride and power lose their brilliancy, and 
the fancied distinctions surrounding blood, birth, and position fade from 
sight. In the opinion of my lords, imperial grants may be made to alleviate 
suffering among the common people, and possibly it may be wise to confer 
on the poorer classes the dignity of an education, with the honorary three 
k’s ; but to add to this foundation, in primary schools, the specific subjects 
found in the Fourth Schedule of the New Education Act, is not only, in the 
words of Lord Norton, “ wasteful and ridiculous excess,” but is a ‘wretched 
assumption ” of privileges for the poor in elementary schools. 

The revolutionary character of this new English law consists in the 
addition of the following studies to the code of instruction: viz., English 
literature, which includes the memorizing of six hundred lines of poetry, 
with the writing of an original letter or statement, the topics being given by 
the inspector ; mathematics, including algebra to quadratics, and Books 
J. and II. in Euclid ; Latin, including the grammar and the First Book of 
Czxsar de Bello Gallico ; French and German, including conversation and 
some easy translations ; mechanics, including the simple mechanical pow- 
ers; animal physiology in its simplest forms; physical geography, nearly 
all of which is now found in the American common-school geography ; 
botany in its most elementary parts; and domestic economy, including 
sewing, washing, housekeeping, and the preparation and cooking of food. 
This is the substance which so aroused the House of Lords, and led them, 
after a debate, to condemn by a majority of forty-eight the action of the 
Education Department since 1870, in granting further concessions in ele- 
mentary education, and also to petition the throne to intercede for the pro- 
tection of its subjects, in instructing the Council to withdraw or to modify 
the odious Fourth Schedule. 

We have styled the legislation on this bill masterly statesmanship, for 
three reasons: first, because its provisions will elevate, not only the com- 
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mon masses of English people, but will elevate and dignify the calling of 
the English teacher. The second element of great wisdom is found in 
its social, moral, and financial bearings on the welfare and prosperity of 
English society. And the third evidence of masterly policy is found in tne 
quiet and unobtrusive manner of its introduction into the new educational 
structure of England’s coming greatness. British statesmen, no more than 
American, are not forgetful of the money side of all great philanthropic 
movements, and it will not be two decades before our legislation on this 
side the Atlantic will see the money value of this great educational move- 
ment. ‘The levelling-up policy may sometimes cost pride its position and its 
pleasures, but it inevitably gives to the poor the power to beco ne intelligent 
and useful factors in the great problem of civilization. 





THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


TuIs unique establishment, having now gone through its second term with 
success, and having made its preliminary announcement for a third year, 
may be regarded as permanent enough to be mentioned among the educa- 
tional forces of the country ; though its apparatus is on so small a scale as 
to excite surprise that the public should have given it the attention it 
appears to have received. A five weeks’ course of lectures and conversa- 
tions at the rate of two a day, without examinations or recitations, and upon 
subjects which are supposed to lie a little remote from the common appre- 
hension, does not seem, at first sight, likely to draw students together from 
all parts of the United States, and to set the newspapers and magazines, of 
fifty degrees in latitude and longitude, publishing long articles and short 
jests concerning it. Yet such has been the upshot of an experiment that 
would, off-hand, have been ridiculed as chimerical before it was undertaken, 
by most of those who have since commended it, — provided they had been 
consulted about it in advance, as some of them were. Others, who had 
better hopes of it, have been astonished at the speed with which it has 
established itself, and, in casting about for the reasons of its success, have 
not always hit upon the right ones; while the common explanations of it 
have been singularly out of the way. <A very frequent solution of the puz- 
zle, and naturally the earliest one, was to ascribe the popularity of the 
Concord School to the attraction exercised by the great thinker, Emerson, 
who has given Concord a name throughout the world. No doubt this has 
had something to do with it, but indirectly, and in the far-off way that led 
Latimer’s rustic to say that Tenterden steeple was the cause of Goodwin 
Sands. Mr. Emerson’s connection with the school, though real, has been a 
slight one, and the greater part of its students have been those who pursue 
a different method from that of the Concord authors, — Alcott, Emerson, 
Channing, Hawthorne, and Thoreau, — though aiming at the same result, a 
more serious and ideal way of life than that which the multitude, even of 
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scholars, applaud and pursue. ‘This ideal course is easily open, however, to 
all men, whether scholars, or merchants, or artisans, or sequestered in a rural 
life, like the majority of our countrymen; and it is the impulse toward it 
which has given the Summer School of Philosophy its foothold, just as this 
same impulse originated the Transcendental movement of forty years ago, 
This identity of aim, amid great unlikeness of culture and method, is the 
open secret of the Concord School, —not what Lowell, many years since, 
termed ‘‘a general union of total dissent,” but a concordia discors of quite 
another sort, and much more fruitful in consequences. 

Bishop Huntington, in the “ Sunday School Times,” where he discourses 
at length on the School of Philosophy, and with much commendation, has 
thought it just (for he could not have felt it to be generous) to remark on 
the small harvest that the two godfathers of Transcendentalism in New 
England, Alcott and Emerson, have reaped as their personal reward. 
“They have seen no cause strike root, expand, and flourish; they have 
served no system, helped build no institution, joined themselves to no vast 
and mighty church, living from century to century.”’ It is true they have 
neither been presidents, popes, nor bishops, — they have been as private in 
their action as Socrates was at Athens, or St. John at Patmos ; but that 
they “have seen no cause strike root and flourish,” is a strange thing for 
any American to say, who remembers the tyranny of opinion in church and 
State we were withering under in the days of Jackson and Van Buren, and 
the freedom we now enjoy. Along with their higher work (if there be any 
higher, which some would deny, but which they have always maintained), 
Alcott and Emerson have nobly promoted the cause of freedom in church, 
State, and society. ‘They have served the great system of liberty under 
which God has been rearranging the nations ever since his whirlwind 
uprooted them in the American and the French Revolutions. They have 
seen the cause of the poor “strike root, expand, and flourish,” while “ vast 
and mighty churches ” have sought to cut it down as a poisonous weed. 

They have done their work in this cause and service, by inspiring noble 
thoughts and personal independence ; by “ plain living and high thinking.” 
And now, as the Bishop of Central New York says, “ after twoscore event- 
ful years, while nothing has stood still,” the world meets them at their own 
doors, and travels thousands of miles to do so. It is a changed world, 
however, and much has been added — perhaps also a little subtracted — 
to change the formulas of Transcendentalism, as they appeared in the 
“ Dial” from 1840 to 1844. What, then, is the purpose of the new Concord 
School ? 

An answer to this question might be given in the epigram of Sieyés cate- 
chising himself for the enlightenment of Paris, concerning the Ziers Fat. 
“What is the Third Estate? Everything. What has it hitherto been? 
Nothing. What does it aspire to be? Something.” The mysterious 
Third Intention of Prof. Harris is something, has been rated as nothing, 
but aspires to be everything. 
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“Up rose then the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone ; 
She hopped into the baby’s eyes, 
She hopped into the moon; 

She spired into a yellow flame, 
She flowered in blossoms red, 

She flowed into a foaming stream, 
She stood Monadnoc’s head. 
Thorough a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal Dame, — 
Whoso telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.” 


In short, and in earnest, the effort of the Concord School of Philosophy 
is to interpret the whole universe,— from protoplasm, through Proteus, up 
to the Godhead, — by the nobler key of Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel, rather 
than by the dog-headed and monkey-tailed ciphers of Darwin and Heckel. 
That is a curious and invaluable alphabet, and we owe all honor to the 
men of science who invented it, — yet, like the sign-language of deaf-mutes, 
it can go but a short way, — and a higher utterance is needed for the loftier 
mysteries of life. This the humble devotee finds in his religion, the Pla- 
tonist, or the Aristotelian in his Master’s philosophy, the Mystic in his 
inward illumination, the student of Hegel in what to most persons is the 
“blind scrannel”’ of that metaphysician. Out of all these threads and per- 
haps others, — the slender and glittering shot-silk of Thoreau, for instance, 
fine as gossamer, but tougher than cable wire,—the Faculty of the Concord 
School are twisting together a cord on which, as in Herbert’s quaint fancy, 
the buckets of divine justice may go up and down, — 


“ Lifting to heaven from this well of tears,” — 


and also, as they 
“ Attend 
And interchangeably ascend,” 


may “ justify the ways of God to man.” In other words, the founders and 
directors of the school desire to teach a philosophy in which the being of 
God is not only recognized, but shown to stand as the ground and source 
of all that the material universe, or the spiritual world above it, can mani- 
fest or intimate. 

In its method the school is conversational rather than pedagogical, and 
addresses itself to the teachers of men, more than to those whose place is 
to receive the more elementary instruction. It is in fact, though not in 
form, a college, the heads of which confer with each other quite as much as 
they lecture to the students. Its business is the investigation and indoctri- 
nation of truth in that highest of the sciences which we call Philosophy, and 
to which the other manifold sciences, when developed, do but contribute and 
offer support. Philosophy is above them, not in scorn, but by the natural 
order of thought ; and therefore this school does not pay special attention te 
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the material world, in which natural science finds its place, but seeks rather 
to deal with the ideas and causes of things ; which exist not in the material 
world, and can only be approached, never reached, by what is technically 
and somewhat boastfully called “science.” As if its business were to know, 
and not to zxguire. “ Ask and ye shall receive,” is a good saying even for 
the sciences ; if they assert and parade themselves, they presently fall into 
obvious contempt. That some contempt has mingled with the utterances 
of the Concord philosophers, when speaking of the loud claims of science, 
is perhaps true, but their attitude towards this, and every earnest form of 
the search for truth, is one of respect and expectation ; while for the foun- 
tain of truth they look upward, and not downward. 

It was once wittily said concerning the battle of Lexington, that “ Con- 
cord furnished the ground, and Acton the men.” In this recent encounter 
at Concord, that historic town furnished something more than the ground, 
but by no means all the men, or even most of them. Prof. Harris came 
from St. Louis, though now domiciled in Mr. Alcott’s “ Orchard House” at 
Concord ; Dr. Jones from Illinois, Dr. Kidney from Minnesota, Mr. Snider 
from ‘“‘the fens of Cahokia,” and before that from Ohio; Mrs. Howe from 
Newport, Dr. Hedge and Professor Peabody from Cambridge, Dr. Mulford 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Albee from New Hampshire, and Mr. Channing 
from London, The students, also (who this year numbered about six hun- 
dred, with an average attendance of seventy), were mostly from beyond Con- 
cord, and, in their aggregate, nearly every one of the United States was 
represented. ‘The newspaper reports were chiefly furnished by two Episco- 
pal clergymen, but thirty or forty newspapers had a correspondent or con- 
tributor who wrote them more or less about the school, thus making it very 
widely known. ‘This was with the permission of the Faculty, but was not a 
part of their plan, which does not contemplate wide publication ; but, instead 
of that, the congregation in one place of those persons seriously concerned 
in philosophy. It is therefore likely that next year the number of regular 
students will be much larger, and less room be left for visitors who frequent 
the Hillside Chapel for entertainment or casual stimulation in pursuits of the 
intellect. The purpose of the school is an earnest one, and its method will 
be as strict as its novel plan may permit. 





“ STATE EDUCATION A HELP OR HINDRANCE.” 


Tue Board Schools of England have grown, since their establishment in 
1870, to the extent of requiring £23,000,000, instead of £3,000,000, for their 
support, and there are few who will not acknowledge that their usefulness 
and efficiency have expanded proportionately. With their practical work- 
ing, the parents and rate-payers find no fault; the only criticisms, so far, 
come from the teachers, and these criticisms are based upon faults of 
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administration, and not upon the principles of the foundation of the system. 
The faults are in the government inspectors, or the rigidity of the “code,” 
and not with the idea of public education, supported by a tax, stimulated 
by a government grant, and governed by an elective Board. 

‘The rank and rapid growth of the system suggests the upspringing of 
American cities rather than any natural or social phenomenon, which we 
are apt to associate with staid and conservative England. 

It was not to be expected that so new a departure in the policy of educa- 
tion would escape criticism, and the subject of “ State Education a Help or 
Hindrance ” is treated by the Hon. Auberon Herbert, in a late number of 
the “ Fortnightly Review,” 
number of the “ Popular Science Monthly.” It is scarcely necessary to 
state that the honorable gentleman’s conclusions are adverse to the policy 
of such education ; the title of the article would indicate as much ; but it is 
consoling to friends of State education that his arguments are based on 
speculative grounds ; for he says, in a foot-note, “I ought to say that I 
have changed my opinions as regards the action of the State since 1870. 
I could not have made this change without the assistance of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s writings.” He acknowledges, too, that “it may seem rash, at 
first sight, to attack an institution so newly created and so strong in the 
support which it receives. But,” he says, “there are some persons, at all 
events, whom one need not remind that no external grandeur and influence, 
no hosts of worshippers, can turn wrong principles into right principles, or 
prevent the discovery by those who are determined to see the truth, at any 
cost, that the principles are wrong.” Exception is taken to the following 
points in the honorable gentleman’s argument : — 

1. Vational education is a measure carried out in the supposed interest of 
the workmen and the lower middle class. 

Now national education, to a liberal and intelligent mind, implies no such 
thing. There is no civilized country, except England, in which the phrase 
“national education” would remotely suggest a measure carried out in the 


and the article is copied into the September 


interest of any class exclusively. The expression is not so understood in 
Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, China, Belgium, Austria, or the United 
States. If there is a class distinction in England which excludes the aristoc- 
racy from participating in the benefits of a national education, if there is a law 
of caste which separates one class from another during the period of school 
life, if there is prejudice or exclusiveness on the one hand, and proud timidity 
and jealous aversion on the other, the fault is in the social condition and 
sentiment of England, and not in the principle of a national system of educa- 
tion. If the condition of the workmen of England is such as to require 
that the education of their children be a work of charity at the expense 
of a so-called higher class, then the fault is in the industrial state of Eng- 
land, and the policy which, according to John Bright, has brutalized the 
lower classes of that country, and turned her manufacturing towns into 
“hell-holes.” It is true that, as the author says, ‘‘ No man or class accepts 
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the position of receiving favors without learning, in the end, that the favors 
become disadvantages”’ ; but as the workingmen of this generation are not 
responsible for the position of pauperage and pupilage in which they find 
themselves, so they cannot be blamed for lacking the means to educate 
their children at their personal expense, any more than they can be justly 
censured for not holding land in fee simple, or being stockholders in powerful 
corporations, or the directors of valuable monopolies. A social and indus- 
trial system, especially in the manner of land tenure, has ground down the 
many for the benefit of the few, and, under the circumstances, the taxing of 
the favored class for the education of the children of the poor is not a 
matter of faver, but a principle of abstract and absolute right, which is 
recognized in every civilized country except England. 

2. Lhe support of the schools by the forced contributions of the rich gives 
that class the right to manage the schools. 

In dilating upon this fact the writer speaks of the poor as having sold 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. What birthright? The right and 
responsibility of superintending the education of his children? What a 
hardship it must be to the British factory-hand, or navvy, that he cannot turn 
his giant intellect and abundant leisure to the task of grading his children 
up to a certain “ standard,” in conformity with the provisions of the “code.” 
True, clergymen and gentlemen, with a limited number of ladies, monopolize 
school-board honors ; but they are there by the suffrage of the rate-payers 
and householders, and the mode of election, the cumulative, permits all 
shades of sectarianism to be represented, a system which approaches pure 
democracy as closely as it is possible to approach it in a densely populated 
district. The canons of education are so generally accepted, that, except 
in the matter of denominationai bias, it is scarcely possible for a parent to 
be misrepresented on a school board, and the omission of all denomina- 
tional instruction is a measure that can be contemplated with complacency 
in many portions of the world. 

Moreover, this whole argument is founded on the assumption that the 
poor contribute nothing towards the education of their children, which is 
not the fact. They pay taxes in the ale they drink, as well as in the money 
they hand to the tax-gatherer. The amount, according to their individual 
means, is as great, and in the aggregate it is greater. Besides, it is from 
their sweat that value is created, whether on the harvest-field or in the shop, 
and there is a margin of profit in the product of their labor for which they 
never receive credit, and on which those who appropriate it can well afford 
to pay the tax. 

3- Lhe endowment of schools and colleges in the past is evidence of what rich 
people will do if their contributions are allowed to be voluntary. 

“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” and to make a 
school system depend on voluntary endowments would be a sorry outlook. 
And further, would not that be the very eleemosynary system, the mere trace 
of which is so objectionable in the public school? If it is bad to have 
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schools partly institutions of charity, how much worse would it not be to 
have them wholly so? 

4. In a mixed community the sectarian bias of all the parents cannot be 
consulted, and the schools conducted according to the preferences of the several 
members. 

This is true, and the easiest solution of the difficulty is found in a com- 
munity so mixed that no denominational harmonizing will be attempted. 
The great objection to charitable educational institutions is, that charity 
almost invariably takes the form of proselyting, and proselyting is the 
meanest advantage which the old can take of the young, the strong of the 
weak, or the rich of the poor. 

5. Lducation by the State is a curtailment of the liberty of the individual. 

The Irish poet, Thomas Davis, answered this objection when he said 
to his countrymen, ‘ Educate, and you will be free.” Give the people edu- 
cation, and liberty will be taken care of. 

6. Relieving the parents of the responsibility of their children’s education 
renders them thriftless and improvident. 

Some would say of the English lower classes, that deterioration in this 
respect is an impossibility; but granting that free education has on the 
parents the debasing influence of pauper aid, is not the good of the children 
to be taken into account? Should not habits of diligence be cultivated in 
them, and their minds opened to higher ambition? The chronic pauper or 
habitual drunkard may be left to his fate, and surely his innocent children 
should not be sacrificed lest he become a little more chronic in either direction, 

7. A State system engenders all the evils of uniformity. 

True, but a State system also produces and disseminates improvements. 
The dullest uniformity that exists on the earth is to be found in private 
and denominational schools, wherever such schools prevail. No tests, no 
comparison of methods, no interchange of ideas, no social gatherings or 
pedagogical discussions, no variation of the monotony or departure from 
mediaeval traditions, is practised in any system of private or denominational 
institutions. On the contrary, the public schools in every country are in 
the constant blaze of public criticism, and their uniformity is wild and 
eccentric variety compared with the conservatism of their rivals. Besides, 
a certain degree of uniformity is an essential of stability. The course of 
the seasons is uniform. There is much sameness in the story of human 
life ; its progress is a circuit, a ring. The highest art is the multiplica- 
tion and repetition of simples. The movement of the earth in its orbit is 
quite regular. Planetary perturbations are infrequent; nutations and 
aberrations are slight, and the precession of the equinoxes is slow. There 
is not much variety in life, after all. Eating, sleeping, and working are fixed 
quantities in our physical well-being, and the fundamental principles and 
rational processes of teaching are equally fixed and equally well understood, 
Change, progress, development, are desirable and necessary, but under 
certain circumstances we should let well enough alone. 
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Schools, for their efficiency, finally depend on the teachers, and teachers 
are human, even in a State system. They have the inspiriting influence of 
a great establishment to urge them on; it is only in individual extrava- 
gances that they are checked. A private school docs not endow its 
teachers with any peculiar talent, nor does working for the public clip the 
wings of genius. To be consistent, the opponents of a State school 
system should advocate a return to feudalism as a means of national pro- 
tection, voluntary contributions to supply the revenue, and the transmission 
of the mails by private enterprise. 

8. Zhe logic that would establish a State school system would authorise the 
establishment of a national church, which the advocates of national schools 
object to with consistency, since the State school system ts the established church of 
the dissenters. 

The flaw in the first proposition is in ignoring the fact that there is quite 
general agreement upon the tenets of education, while the disagreement 
and bitterness concerning the doctrines and dogmas of religion are quite as 
general. Hence, a State school may be an instrument of peace and profit, 
where a State church would be an element of discord and an instrument of 
oppression. That the State school is the dissenters’ and free religionists’ 
State church, is undeniable. ‘That there will be a conflict between that and 
the other established church, is evident from the argument before us. At 
this distance, we can only pray for the survival of the fittest. We trust that 
our trans-Atlantic cousins will show the contestants proverbial English 
fair play, and, with the parties in that situation, our only aspiration is, ‘‘ May 
the best man win!” 
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THE PuHILippics oF DEMOSTHENES. Edited by Frank B. Tarbell, Ph. D., 
Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1880. 


The “ Philippics ” of Demosthenes are intimately connected with a most 
interesting and important period of Grecian history, and have therefore 
always been justly regarded as a very essential aid to the accurate study of 
that history. A sound, scholarly edition of such a work must, then, be a val- 
uable addition to the college text-books of America, and it has been with an 
earnest and impartial desire to arrive at a conscientious decision as to its 
claims to that title that we have undertaken the careful examination of Prof. 


Tarbell’s work. The result has, on the whole, been eminently satis- 
factory. The able and carefully compiled “Introduction” is in itself a most 
valuable aid to the attainment of a comprehensive and correct understand- 
ing of all the circumstances leading to, and connected with, the origin and 
progress of the Macedonian struggles with, and eventual triumphs over 
Greece, and of the bold and persistent action of the great Athenian orator 
in opposing the intrigues of King Philip. It is, in fact, in small compass, 
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a clear, concise, and impartial analysis of the history of Greece in that event- 
ful, stirring, and intensely interesting period which was the precursor of the 
absorption of Greece in the great Roman Empire. 

In point of Greek scholarship we find the work to be of avery sound and 
judicious character, supplying the student with all necessary assistance for 
mastering difficulties of grammatical construction, and also those of historical 
allusion, which abound naturally in the speeches of a great political orator 
and statesman. We can strongly and conscientiously commend this edition of 
the * Philippics ” to Greek teachers and students as one of the best and most 
satisfactory text-books that have come under our notice ; nor would it be just 
to omit a well-deserved meed of praise to the publishers for the clear, bold 
type and tasteful style in which the work has been brought out. E.R. He 

Boston, Sept. 2, 1880. 


A CoMPENDIOUS AND COMPLETE HEBREW AND CHALDEE LEXICON TO THE 
O_p ‘TESTAMENT; with an English-Hebrew Index. By Benjamin 
Davies, Ph. D., LL. D. Carefully revised, with a concise statement of 
the principles of Hebrew Grammar, by Edward C. Mitchell, D. D. 
Andover: Warren F, Draper. pp. 752. 8vo. Price in cloth, $4.25. 


We welcome with great pleasure this American edition of a lexicon which 
has stood the test of six or seven years’ use, with increasing appreciation of 
its merits. It is more full than Robinson’s Gesenius, more clear in its defi- 
nitions, equally nice in its distinctions of meaning ; but, by being less diffuse 
and conversational in its comments, is compressed to about five eighths the 
bulk, and reduced to a moderate cost. The imprint of W. F. Draper gives 
abundant assurance of typographical neatness and accuracy. The English- 
Hebrew index is a very great convenience to the theological student and 
clergyman ; but we deprecate its use in the manner indicated by Dr. Davies, 
—as an aid to composition in Hebrew. ‘The practice of setting a learner to 
writing in a foreign tongue, whether ancient or modern, is one of the curious 
infelicities of teaching. ‘The remark of Prof. Conant, in his preface to 
Gesenius’s Grammar, is more profoundly true than Conant himself thought it : 
“The practice of expressing English conceptions in the words of a foreign 
language, for the purpose of learning it, is not only useless, but positively 
injurious.” 

Dr. Mitchell has compressed the leading principles of the Hebrew gram- 
mar into-nine pages, and has clearly indicated the best mode of learning 
Hebrew, or any other foreign tongue: Begin with learning this merest out- 
line of the grammar, and with translating the works of native writers ; and 
continue reading native writers, and listening to native speakers, until you 
are thoroughly familiar with their phraseology. Next study the grammar 
carefully in detail ; and finally begin, if you wish, to write and speak. We 
welcome with pleasure Dr. Mitchell’s valuable aid to the study of Hebrew, 
because we are thoroughly convinced of the value of a knowledge of that 
tongue to every Christian scholar. A clergyman may be a very useful min- 
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ister without knowing Hebrew and Greek ; but no denomination of Christians 
can hold its place in enlightened Christendom, unless a large proportion 
of its clergy are thoroughly conversant with the New Testament in the 
original, and the New Testament Greek cannot be fully understood except 
by one who knows Hebrew. ‘This latter is not a difficult language to master ; 
the chief difficulty lies in becoming familiar with the alphabet, and the 
easiest way to overcome that difficulty is to read with a Jew, without trans- 
lating, until you can read as easily as he does. ‘The pronunciation once 
gained, the pupil can learn to translate his Hebrew Bible in less time than 
he can learn to translate his Greek Testament ; especially if he uses this 
compact and clear lexicon as his aid. T. H. 


A Latin Gramoar, for Schools. By Henry John Roby, author of A Gram- 
mar of the Latin Language, from Plautus to Suetonius, in two parts, 
London: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.40. For sale by Willard Small. 


Teachers of the Latin language will be glad to know that this book, which 
has been so long promised, is at last ready. It is a well-printed volume of 
four hundred and thirty-six pages, and appears to be about as well packed 
as such a volume can be. . 

As to the quality of the work, there can be no question; the author’s 
earlier grammar is a sufficient guaranty on that score. 

This school grammar, it is claimed, is in the main an abridgment of the 
author’s larger Latin Grammar. Some parts, however, have been repro- 
duced with slight omissions, other parts have been largely reduced, and 
others again have been rewritten. 

The number of examples in the syntax, though smaller than in the earlier 
grammar, is still very large, and will be found ample for the practical work 
of the school-room. 

A valuable feature of the book is a translation of the examples in the 
syntax. It is not always easy to make out the meaning of such examples, 
unless one recollects the passages from which they are taken. 

There are three new appendices: one on Metre, one on Grammatical and 
Rhetorical Terms, and a third on Latin Authors. 

The work is an important addition to the list of text-books for teaching 
Latin, and will have a large sale. 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 
oF America. By Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., author of Constitu- 
tional Limitations. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $2.50. 

The study of constitutional law is receiving much more attention than 
formerly in our higher institutions of learning. Unfortunately, however, in 
many of the text-books now in use, there is rarely any distinction made 
between those principles that have been settled judicially or otherwise, and 
statements that are at most mere theories. 
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In this respect, Judge Cooley’s book will have a wholesome influence. It 
is an exposition of the the Federal Constitution as it has been interpreted by 
the courts. And though prepared more particularly for students in law 
schools, it is so free from everything technical, and the language is so clear, 
that it will be found an excellent text-book in our colleges and higher 
academies. 

The cases and other authorities cited are worth more than the price of 
the book to any one who has to teach constitutional law. Ww. S. 


THE ENGLISH Poets: selections, with critical introductions by various 
writers, and a general introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by 
Thomas Humphrey Ward, M. A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. For sale by 
Willard Small, Boston. 


Of books of selections from the English poets there is no lack. Some 
of these, too, are books of real merit in their way. But if Mr. Ward’s 
volumes were on the plan of even the best of these, we could see no very 
good reason for their existence. 

Fortunately the “ English Poets” will be found to differ both in design 
and in execution from anything that we have in our language. This collec- 
tion will, when completed, consist of four duodecimo volumes, of something 
more than five hundred pages each. ‘Two volumes, taking us from Chaucer 
to Dryden, are now ready. The other two, which are promised shortly, will 
include all the poets of note, down to a time within the memory of men still 
living. 

The intention of the editor is to “ omit no one who is poetically consider- 
able.” For example, there are writers who were famous in their day, but 
who have faded from public notice, and there are writers who were never 
well known, but who wrote a few beautiful poems. An attempt is here 
made to do justice to both these classes. 

The drama is not included, but songs from the dramatists have been 
admitted. 

The peculiar value of these volumes comes from the fact that the work 
was distributed among several persons, each poet having been assigned to 
one who, from his tastes and studies, was especially qualified for his work. 
Thus Professor Skeat had Langland, Professor Dowden had Shakespeare, 
and Professor Hales had Southwell, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others. In 
this way the poets are more likely to be fairly represented in the selections, 
and will be more ably presented in the critical introductions. 

To teachers of English literature these volumes will be a great help in 
deciding what to read. Indeed, they will be very convenient even in the 
library of one who has a full collection of the English poets, for one short 
life does not afford time enough to read everything. We must often ask, 
What shall we read? To those who ask this question, no safer guide can 
be recommended for the British poets than this collection of Mr. Ward’s, 
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Botany. By C. E. Bessey, M. Sc., Ph. D., Professor of Botany in the Iowa 
Agricultural College, and late Lecturer in the University of Califor- 
nia. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1880. 

This volume of six hundred small octavo pages is devoted to a general 
consideration of the principles of morphology, physiology, and classifica- 
tion. Within the narrow limits which the compass of the work has 
imposed, Prof. Bessey has brought a large amount of well-arranged mate- 
rial. He has based his work, as his Preface states, largely upon the treatise 
of Sachs, and as his publishers had access to the engravings used by Sachs, 
this course was perhaps the best. But the success with which Prof. Bessey 
has handled some of the topics, when, as in the latter portions, he has taken 
them up for independent treatment, satisfies us that in a revision, he will 
do well to recast still more of the treatise in an original form. The 
chapters upon the orders of plants, and the useful products of the more 
important ones, will meet a real want of many students. In lectures upon 
economic botany, every teacher feels much embarrassed by the thought 
that the note-books of his students will contain many a curious and annoy- 
ing blunder, due to the rapid note-taking. By the use of this convenient 
treatise as a work of reference, the study of the useful plants of the orders 
will be greatly facilitated. Prof. Bessey has prepared every part of his 
book with care, and it merits the hearty approbation of all who like thor- 
ough work. G. L. G. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL AND GEo- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE ‘TERRITORIES, embracing Colorado and 
parts of adjacent Territories ; being a Report of Progress of the Explo- 
ration for the Year 1876. By F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist. 
Conducted under the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1878. Bulletins of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories: Vol. V., 
No 1, February, 1879 ; No.2, September, 1879 ; No 3, November, 1879. 
Issued by the Department of the Interior, F. V. Hayden, United 
States Geologist in charge. 

The tenth report contains the official letter of Dr. Hayden to the Secre- 
retary of the Interior, explaining the scope and character of the great work 
undertaken. 

Part I. Geology.— Contains reports of C. A. White, M. D., on the 
geology of a portion of Northwestern Colorado ; of F. M. Endlich, S. N. D., 
on the geology of the White River district, and also his report on min- 
eralogy of the same district ; of A. C. Peale, M. D., on the geology of the 
Grand River district ; of William H. Holmes, on the geology of the Sierra 
Abajo and West San Miguel Mountains ; and of F. M. Endlich, S. N. D., on 
the erupted rocks of Colorado. 

Part II. Zopography.— Contains reports of A. D. Wilson, Chief Topog- 
rapher, on the primary triangulation of Colorado ; of Henry Gannett, M. E., 
on the arable and pasture lands of Colorado; of George B. Chittenden, 
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C. E., on the topography of the White River district; and of Gustavus R. 
Bechler on the Yaupa River district, with climatic and economic notes. 

Part Ill. Archeology and £thnology.— Contains reports of William M. 
Holmes and William H. Jackson, on the ancient ruins of Southwestern Col- 
orado and New Mexico, examined in 1875-7 ; of W. J. Hotiman, M. D., on 
the Chaco cranium ; and ethnographic observations on Indians inhabiting 
Nevada, California, and Arizona. 

Part IV. Paleontology and Zodlogy.— Contains reports of Leo Les- 
quereux, on specimens of cretaceous and tertiary plants secured in 1879, and 
a catalogue of the same; and of A. S. Packard, Jr., on the insects affecting 
the cranberry. 

The valuable information, scientific and practical, on this rich section 
of the Republic, is presented in a most desirable form, accompanied by 
more than a hundred plates and maps, of marvellous accuracy and beauty. 

The Bulletins contain papers and scientific notes by the ablest American 
scholars on the several departments of the Rocky Mountain region, and 
should be much more widely read than they are. It is a misfortune that 
these valuable reports and results of scientific study are not more generally 
utilized. W. E. S. 
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